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MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICANS AND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The { { woman’s suffrage are not 

a little elated over the Parker House lunch- 
eon of Tuesday last, and with reason. Un- 
less all signs fail the spectacle points to 
woman's suffrage in municipal matters in 
this state at no distant day. There were 
convened on that occasion about sixty Re- 
publican members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, having come together at the in- 
vitation of the Republican members of the 
House committee on Woman's suffrage. In 
addition to this worthy body of legislators 
were several of the most distinguished 
Republicans in the State, many of whom 
wok a conspicuous part in the proceedings. 
ix-Governor Long presided, and in calling 
the assembly to order announced that the 
topic under consideration was the practical 
reasons why the Republican party should 
forthwith extend full municipal suffrage to 
women. Whenever the ex-governor, with 
that classic eloquence and force of oratory 
which have given him a national reputation 
is aspeaker, takes up a cause, it receives a 
palpable impetus, and when his efforts are 
seconded, as upon this occasion, by such 
wen as Collector Beard, Mr. Pillsbury, late 
wesident of the Senate, ex-Governor Claf- 
mand Treasurer Marden, there must be 
‘sbie results. In addition to these distin- 
‘used features strong letters of approval 
vee received from ex-Governor {Ames 
i Mr. Crapo. At the close, Governor 
log proposed the following resolution : 
lesolved, that it is the duty of the Repub- 
<i party to extend municipal suffrage to 
Yemen.” This was adopted with resonant 
“suimity. The sky is brightening for 
Yolian suffragists. 


Trends ( 


last Wednesday was the twenty-fifth 
Wtiversary of Lee’s surrender, an occasion 
dt unsuited to a little quiet reflection. It 
ght not inappropriately be termed the 
“ver wedding of Brother Jonathan and 
‘tt divinity known as the Goddess of Lib- 
% He had, indeed, for three-quarters 
“century been boasting in his loud and 
“(satisfied way that she was quite his 
0, but their relations could hardly be 
‘led more than an indifferent courtship, 
‘dit was only when the last defender of 
“avery laid down his arms and the fetters 


main many vestiges of the great evil which 
the war was supposed utterly to have over- 
thrown. 
ceive his physical freedom, but he is rot 
yet politically and socially free. It is only, 
however, a narrow-sighted pessimism that 
refuses to admit that this quarter of a cen- 
tury has been one of great progress and 
achievement, not only in a material sense 
but on the higher level of patriotism and 
fraternity. It is a singular but by no 
means a debatable or unpleasant fact that 
those who laid down their arms twenty-five 
years ago in bitter defeat have been the 
ones most to profit by the victory of their 
enemies. 
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this land became in fact as it had always |must be a thoroughly good one, as any- 
been in profession the Land of Liberty. | thing of a second rate character either, in 
Though a quarter of a century has elapsed | Personnel, or class of presentations, would 
since the great Union commander received | inevitably be wholly eclipsed by the old fa- 
the sword of his opponent there yet re- | vorite galaxy of stars. 





The world could not do without reform- 
ers, and if none were willing to bear the 
brunt of ridicule and contempt, society 
would make no progress. It is, neverthe- 
less, one of the concomitant features of re- 
form that zeal often runs away with discre- 
tion, and in the haste to attain the desired 
goal many matters of great importance are 
entirely overlocked. For instance, the na- 
tional organization of Prohibitionists, 
while it is carrying ona noble and conra- 
geous struggle, now and then entirely over- 
looks, in its haste to secure tempcrance, 
some of the other equally essential virtues. 
It seems, in some of its recent utterances, 
to have given too little heed to the pro- 
priety of strict truthfulness. It officially 
announces that during the fight fora pro- 
hibitory amendment in Pennsylvania, the 
Philadelphia newspapers were vribed into 
an opposition to the measure. In reply to 
this serious charge, Colonel McClure of 
the Times characterizes the statement as 
“absolutely and wholly untrue,” Editor 
Childs of the Ledger, one of the most 
inoffensive, large-hearted and charitable 
gentlemen in the world, styles it ‘‘the 
vilest of lies,” and Editor Singérly of the 
Record, adopting a more distinctly secular 
phraseology, calls it a lie of that unfortu- 
nate variety usually described in polite 
print in an abbreviated form. The Prohi- 
bitionists are evidently on the wrong 
track this time. 


The project of establishing another stock 
theatre company in this city is one that must 
meet the approval of all patrons of art. It 
cannot be questioned that the stock com- 
pany is the only true school for the devel- 
opment of dramatic art. Starring tours 
may indeed by the constant repetition of 
the same role, make an already good actor 
more perfect in his chosen part, but the 
tendency in regard to the other members 
of the company is to narrow their oppor- 
tunities and limit their ambitions. The 
stock company playing during one season a 
number of different pieces and giving to 
each member of the cast a diversity of 
roles, cannot fail to bring out whatever 
ability each member may possess. Aside 
from this fact it certainly is an advantage 
in a city of the size of Boston, to have two 
well eyuipped stock companies, between 
which a proper and wholesome rivalry wil 
exist, which must of necessity spmr, both 
on to their best work. It goes j 
saying that to be successful in Boston atu 
to be in any way a competitor and rival of 


<a 





othe bondmen were forever broken, that 











One of t ost conspicuous features of 


The black man did indeed re-/| the development of the new South has been 


its literary awakening,and a new Southern 
author has appeared upon the fleld every 
few months with pleasing regularity. The 
efforts of these new writers have been 
largely confined to fiction and poetry, for 
which the Southern mind is popularly sup- 
posed to be eminently adapted. A new 
literary venture, however, is announced 
from that section of the country, namely, a 
history of the reconstruction period by a 
symposium of the most prominent politi- 
cians of the southern states, including a 
number of Senutors and several of their 
ablest Representatives in the House. The 
reading public will be interested in this 
volume. If it is to be an element of weight 


jin the historical literature of that period 


the Museum organization a new company | meet the requ 


the authors must be careful to view the 
situation without prejudice; for a book of 
this sort written simply for partisan ends 


|} would neither add to the permanent his- 


tory of that period nor accomplish any im- 
mediate advantage to the friends of this 
locality. 


Sarah Bernhardt, after years of contin- 
ued success, seems at last to have met with 
that disaster so frequently the sequence of 
long continued success,—that of being car- 
ried away by one’s ambition to attempt an 
undertaking quite beyond one’s capabilities. 
Her ambition to give a Passion Play, her- 
self assuming the role of the Virgin Mary, 
called down upon her head the rebuke of 
the French government; and her recent 
public reading of certain parts of this play 
not only aroused the butcher boys in the 
gallery to violent demonstrations of hiss- 
ing, but it has had the more serious effect 
of stirring up the whole English clergy, 
High Church and Catholic alike, to call 
upon their respective congregations to boy- 
cott the audacious Sarah when she appears 
in London, as the proper punishment for 
what they deem her blasphemy in enacting 
the role, even in a simple reading, of the 
Virgin Mary. Madame Bernhardt will 
doubtless hereafter confine her histrionic 
ambition to characters outside of Holy 
Writ. 


The address of ex-Goy. Long before the 
Legislative Committee on Wednesday was 
one of remarkable interest, not only be- 
cause of its marked ability, but because of 
the important nature of his theme. The 
subject was the desirability of granting the 
West End Company the franchise to erect 
an elevated structure through the more 
crowded thoroughfares of the city. The 
plan has already been briefly explained and 
commented upon in these columns. It can- 
not be questioned that the demand for an 
elevated structure is widespread and deep. 
It has been, indeed, considerably increased 
by the recent attempt of the aldermen to 
restrict the speed of electrics to seven 
miles an hour. After having a taste of 
rapid transit the public will be satisfied 
| with nothing less. But since rapid transit 
|on the surface is impossible through the 





ing rt of the city, elevated tracks become 
-Gallog Such a structure as that pro- 









: End Company would 


posed yy on a . 
iremients of the case. 
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Ir is gratifying to the many old friends 
of Brigadier-General Miles to learn of his 
deserved promotion to the Major-general- 
ship left vacant by Gen. Crook’s recent 
death. Gen. Miles is an example of that 
soldiership that is born and not made. At 
the beginning of the war, he was selling 
cups and saucers and china pitchers in a 
Washington Street store. Going forth to 
the defence of his country, as a second 
lieutenant of volunteers, he rapidly rose 
from one grade to another, being advanced 
by nothing save his own merit and soldier- 
ly qualities, until the close of the war 


| found him high in command; and now he is 


but two removes from the head of the army. 
It is a pleasing reflection that an officer so 
high in our military circles should be so 
eminently worthy of his position, and an 
even more pleasing reflection that he prob- 
ably will never need to put his soldierly 
qualities to further use. 


Tne immigration question though already 
a serious one, is likely to occupy the 
public attention much more in years to 
come than it does at present, for the pres- 
ent character of pur immigration must give 
rise to a number of evils that need only a 
moderate increase in size to render some 
kind of remedy imperative. The immi- 
grants landing at Castle Garden during the 
first week of April numbered 10,851, which 
was in excess of the large number that 
landed in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Even if these new comers were all 
of a character to be convertible into useful 
citizens and good Americans, so vast a tide 
of immigration as this would naturaily 
receive no little attention, for so large an 
influx of foreign elements into our nationai 
life cannot be without palpable results. 
When it is further taken into considera- 
tion that a large proportion of this immi- 
gration comes from the southern countries 
of Europe, from communities not only illit- 
erate but habituated to grinding poverty 
and a very low order of existence, thor- 
oughly out of harmony with the progres- 
sive spirit of our country, it becomes at 
once evident that this continual inpouring 
of unwholesome elements must have, in 
time, a corrupting effect upon our national 
life. Theday is not far distant when a 
much greater discrimination than now at- 
tains will be imperative in welcoming stran- 
gers to our shores. 


The reported conduct of the great 
Tamagno while in this country is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the fact that a virtue 
carried too far becomes obnoxious. Thrift 
1s an admirable trait, as our New England 
forefathers took pains to impress upon us, 
but thrift pushed beyond due bounds be- 
comes an object of ridicule. Signor 
Tamagno is the fortunate possessor of 
several high C’s for the uttering of 
which he receives $2000 a night. It 
needs but little mathematical calcu- 
lation to prove that $2000 per diem isa 
clear competence, entitling the possessor of 
this income to live in comfort and refine- 
ment; but the altitudinous tenor, accord- 
ing to report, hoards away the precious 
dollars and practises economy to the ex- 
tent of doing his own washing and cook- 
ing, the aroma of well done steak chronic- 
ally permeating his apartments, while a 
choice line of hosiery and handkerchiefs 
hangs ever before the fire. The thrift of 
the great Italian tenor is too far fetched. 












For the Commonwealth. 
A WISH, 





The happy, thoughtless birds amid 

The tufted boughs that sweep the sky, 
¥ ul‘) their summer destiny, 

Nor question how nor why. 



















































































































Would that to man as well were given 
To know his task, fulfil bis end, 
And without doubt or struggle make 
Duty and pleasure blend. 
—CARL DOUGAL. 


Each moment holy is, for out from God 

Each moment flashes forth « human soul. 

Holy each moment is. for back to Him 

Some wandering soul each moment home returns. 
Richard Watson Gilder in Youth’s Companion. 


CHARACTER. 


Moat lovely of loving creatures 
Under the kindly skies 
She seemeth, although no teachers 
Have made her clever or wise; 
And you see not her common features, 
Struck blind by the soul in her eyes. 
Henry Austin. 


TWO LOVES, 


"Neath olden trees, to which the breeze 
Whispered of summer weather, 

(A book of verses on her knees), 
We sat and read together. 


Her volce was low with lulling flow, 
Her lips had rosy fragrance, 

And round her ran with golden glow, 
Her tresses—lovely vagrants! 


She turned and shook the dreamy book, 
Then sald with dreamier murmur: 

“When on such lovely lines we look, 
We feel love's faith grow firmer.” 


Methought the birds had caught her words, 
They sang #0 sweetly after ; 

Methought the brook her cadence took, 
Of love amid its laughter. 


But from the book she lightly shook 
Fell sowething, which went curling 

A moment gay on the wind away; 
Then down the brook came whirling. 





“Child of an hour, vain, flying flower,” 
She said with tuneful measure: 

‘Poor Arthur thought my heart was caught 
When I received that treasure.” 


4] Was it her tone, or look alone? 
Or was it but the letting 

That love-gift go with little show 
Of care or kind regretting? 


I know not. Something deep, though dumb, 
Within my soul gave warning. 

I know not—but there seemed to come 
A shade across the morning. 


The brook’s gay bound seemed but a sound— 
A mere, melodious murmur. 

It lost the note of her sweet throat, 
Who said, “ Love’s faith grew firmer.” 


I turned away; and from that day, 
The siren spell was broken, 

And [ with thankful heart can say, 
“Of me she has no token.” 


For fairest face and rarest grace, 
And beauty most Elysian, 

Which lack of tenderness the trace, 
Are emptier than a visior. 


So let fair maids remember this: 
The gem exceeds the setting, 
And love that never gained a kiss, 
May yet be worth regretting. 
~ Henry Austin in the Century. 
Heart of my heart, is it meet or wise 
i To warn a king of his enemies? 
j We know what heaveo or hell may bring! 
But no man knoweth the mind of the king, 
Of the gray coat coming who can say? 
] When the night is gathering all is gray, 
| Two things greater than all things are, 
The first is love, the second war. 
And since we know not how war may prove, 
Heart of my heart, let us talk of love! 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


; REGRET. 

I sometimes think, beloved, had we not met 
i! You might have had a fuller life; and yet 
It is not given to us, dear, to forget. 

I cannot put away from out my life 

; Its one sustaining comfort. Ah, the strife 
is hard and bitter, darling, and the knife 


} That wounds us both was forged by mine own 
hand. 

Before you dear one, I must ever stand, 

Knowing that only death can break the band. 


And yet, O best beloved, far better so 

Than free to pass through life but still to know 
That one stood nearer you. Ah, that were woe! 
Bit Such pain is spared me. Though we dwell apart, 
a Your love has almost healed the bitter smart; 

ay We stand so close together, heart to heart. 


O ye that faint and die, arise and live! 
Sing, ye that all things have a charge to bless 
If he is faithful who has sworn to give, 
Then be ye also faithful to possess. 
—Anna L. Waring. 

















Love in a Barrel. 


BY HOWARD PYLE. 





CHAPTER LI. 


A long row of some dozen or so great | ces. 
steep, or 
hipped and gabled, and with walls whitened 
with flour, gaping by open sheds and half 
doors upon a sunny stretch of dusty road, 
| they stand upon the steep bluff shore of a 
Upon the road thty are two stories 
}high; upon the river front they are four, 
In some seasons sloops, 
brigs and barques are lashed to the river 
walls loading with barre!s of flour or corn- 
| meal, the shouts of the stevedores aud the 
tackles echoing | 


stone mills, with roofs tall and 


river. 


five, or even six. 


creaking of blocks and 


| from stony wall to stony well, On the 
| decks lounge a few idle sailors in baggy 
| breeches or petticoats, club cues down 


their backs and cocked hat 


in front of the mill 


teams of eight, ten, 
which travel some 
Pittsburg. 
Upon the further side of the 
ithe mills is the mill-race, 


or twelve 


road 
brimming 


hurrying rush. Here and 


flood-gates and set the huge, 
wheels a-turning and the rude machinery 


| and great milistones to jarring and turning 
| 


in answer. 


| 


| ground at any other place in the country. 


II. 


It was the evening of the 12th of Sep- 
tember in the year 1777. The yellow sun- 
| light streamed in through the windows and 
}allthe room was full of the good smell of 
|supper. The blue china cups and saucers 
and plates and dishes, the pewter spoons 
and the fron knives and two-pronged forks, 
| polished till they shone like silver, caught 
the light, and winked and sparkled and 
twinkled back again at the broad yellow 
patches of light on the floor. 
| Friend Sparks and his family sat at sup- 
| per, but, though the smell of it was good, 
the knives and forks aud spuvus clattered 
in a listless fashion and the family ate and 
drank without much heart in the matter. 
| ‘I don’t know,” said Friend Joseph, lay- 
ing down his knife and fork and looking 
around at his daughters, and more especially 
|at his niece, Mattie Dixon; ‘I don’t know 
| what it is that sets you girls so agog over 
|a laced hat and epaulets and a blue coat 
jand brass buttons. Here was General 


| Washington and his army not more than a} 


| month in town, and now, because he has 
| gone and takes away with him his snipe- 
| jack aids-de-camp and captains and majors, 
| all the women in Wilmington and Brandy- 
| wine are in the vapors.” 

Now, men are not quick at seeing things, 
| but the women know very well why Mattie 
| Dixon’s eyes were red. Indeed a gloom 
| had fallen upon them all ever since a young 
| farmer had ridden down from Chadd’s Ford 

that morning, bringing the news of a great 
| battle that had been faght up the Brandy- 
j}wine. Later in the day, two farmers’ 
| wagons had passed through the village, 
| bringing each a load of wounded men lying 
in the straw. 

But Friend Joseph Sparks did not notice 
| Mattie’s red eyes. 

“I do not,” said he presently, separating 
| the don’t in his emphasis, “I do not see 

what it is about a shedder of blood that 
jturns a women's head. I, for one, should 
be sorry to see a daughter or a niece of 
mine tied to such an unregenerate, soulless 
son of Anak asone of those young men 
who make bloodshed a trade, and think 
that a blue coat and brass buttons excuse 
murder. Now, there was a battle fought 
yesterday,” he continued, leaning back in 
his chair and folding his hands, ‘‘and no 
idoubt many likely young men killed or 
|maimed for life. There was that Philip 
| Van Cleiff who came here so often when—” 
The worthy Friend was suddenly interrupt- 
|ed in his monologue by Mattie Dixon rising 
| 80 precipitately as to knock her chair over 
backward with a loud clatter upon the 
|floor, and then hurrying from the’ room 
without a word, feeling in her pocket for 
| her handkerchief as she went. 
| Friend Sparks stared after her with open 
| eyes. 

A momentary pause followed as the door 
banged behind the girl. 

‘*How could thou talk so, Joseph?” said 
the good mother presently. ‘‘Didn’t thou 
see that it was as much as she could do to 
|contain her spirits?” Then she, too, 

| pushed back her chair and followed her 
neice. 

‘*Botheration!” said Friend Sparks, and 
|then he also pushed back his chair witha 
| loud scrape upon the floor, and taking his 
| Pipe from the mantel-shelf, filled it with 
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or Monterey 
caps upon their beads; and upon the road 
doors stand clustered 
the queer old vehicles of the day, farmers’ 
carts, great Conestoga wagons Cragged by 
mules, and 
times even as far as 


from 
with 
the speeding waters that in the night time 
fill the silence with the brawling of their 
there side 
streams shoot under the bridges and .ift 
groaning 


Such, one hundred years ago, were the 
| famous old Brandywine flour mills, which 
|ground more meal during the revolution | 
jand for the old West India trade than was 
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tobacco and lit it with a coal he chose very | coutrements, 
carefully from the embers op the hearth. 
His three daughters, Rebecca, Mary Jane 


haversacks, and 
boxes hung from the crossed bay 
squatting, lolling and sitting 


Cartridg, 
On€ts ab 





and Susan, said nothing, but as he went out | ground were some two score . ‘ldie be, 
of the door in a swirling cloud of tobacco tall grenadier hats, with et 
smoke they exchanged very Meaning glan- ypon their legs, aud the blaze red ot 
shiring from under the cloaks hung oa 
Friend Joseph Sparks was one right well | across their shoulders. Three or fog . 
| Known in the milling circles of his day; a cers sat upon a bench between two oy 
wealthy man as times went, a keen bar- | maple trees, and the white smoke from 
gainer, but as honest as the palm of your| fire rose sluggishly ap through bait 
hand. He was the owner of three of the | naked branches. 
largest of the Brandywine mills, and sat in The British had come. 
the gallery, as it is called, in Friends’ meet- Without waiting an instant Mattie si 
ing; for, like all of the Brandywine mil- ona petticoat over her night Wo a 
| lers, he was a Quaker. her bare feet, ran down sta A 
He was a man perhaps too keen and into her uncle’s room. ‘Un she er 
caustic in his speech, but with a good ‘the British have come!” 
sound heart buried in the prickly husk. Joseph Sparks sat up in bed as thoy 
He alone, of all those Quaker millers, dared | moved by a spring. 
to grind flour during the dark days of Val- “Oh!” cried the girl, wringing her hg 
ley Forge. Now he leaned over the front | ‘‘the soldiers will find him ar ; 
gate of the garden feeling very uncomfort- | send him to the hulks.” 
able at the thought of having made Mattie ‘“‘Botheration!” said Fri: Sparks 
cry, looking absently up the road and | «thou thinks of nothing but the yong 
puffing curling wreaths of smoke into the|man. Go and get dressed. I S & Spe. 
breathless air. tacle.” J 
The sun had set and the glimmering gray “If he was only a barrel of Ir,” said 
of twilight had fallen. A cart came slow- | Friend Joseph, as the family sai at a nel 
ly moving down the white stretch of road | choly breakfast that morning, °'!'d get hip 
—a farm cart from up in the country. A away as easy 4s goose greas: \ » 
board was laid across it and on the board | again they all sat silent in thoug 
|sat two men; one was a farmer, the other “Uncle,” said Mattie, sudder 1s 
an officer in the Continental army. thee remember those double - 
Friend Sparks watched them with a sort | thee had made to send corn mea Jamaicg 
of dull curiosity. So many of the broken|jn the Nancy schooner before the we 
army had passed by ones and twos through | Could a man get into one of th 
the village that day that the sharp edge of ‘Perhaps so,” said the miller 
interest was worn off. | stopped suddenly and pushed ba: $ chair 
But as the cart came up to him it stopped. ‘“‘Why, thou’s hit it, girl,” he cried. + 
| ‘*Do you know any one living here by name might barrel him up and send him off 
Joseph Sparks?” said the officer. mother? Why, one of those West Indi 
“IT am Joseph Sparks,” answered the | double barrels wouid be the very thing 
miller, opening his gate and coming out. “We might send him to sister Jane, jy 
| ‘*Who has thee there in the cart, friend?” | Chester.” said Rebecca Sparks, looking 
| looking into the straw. | her husband. 
‘‘A friend of yours,” said the officer,| «No, no; that would never do.” said th 


'**who was hurt yesterday in the battle.” | miller. 
As he spoke the figure raised itself from | re} five or six 

| the straw where it lay and turned toward | he’s wounded. I tell thee what we can d 
the miller a face white as death, the head | We can send him to Cousin Jane Pengy 

and jaws bound around with a bloody cloth | that’s only four miles. We might say the 

| and a pair of eyes dull and languid. we were sending a barrel to Chester, af 
| The good Quaker hardly recognized in they would never know that it stoppede 
| Se pale, woe-begone figure the gay young | the way—tschk!” said he, suddenly 
Major Van Clieff, who had visited at his | we are in a rut; who’s to take the barre? 

house so frequently during the last month. It was a point that they had not 

He stood staring, agape; holding his | of 


No man could lie cramped in a by 
hours. Remember, too, the 


He 


thon 
LOo0um 








pipe idly in his hand. “Is thee much ‘“‘Can’t John Binney take him’ Re 
{ hurt?” said he, at last. becca. John Binney was the mill foreman 
“[ don’t know,” said the young man ‘“‘T don’t see how he could, said Friend 


| faintly. 
‘Can't you lodge him somewheres till he 
gets some doctoring?” asked the officer. 
Friend Sparks stood for a moment sunk 
in troubled thought. ‘‘Nay,” said he at 
| last, ‘I can’t bring him into the house. If 
the British should come, as it’s likely they 
| will, it would bring trouble that I have no 
right to shoulder. I can lodge him at the 
| mill, and will make him as comfortable as I 
jcan.” And so it was arranged. 
Friend Joseph followed the cart down 
| the short hill to the mill door, and there saw 
|the wounded man carried into the loft, 
where a bed of empty bags was made upon 
;@ pile of wheat. Then leaving the mill 
| foreman to watch the patient, he went back 


Sparks; ‘‘they would know that Joho Bin- 
ney would never go to Chester with a bar- 
rei of flour. If-the. boys wete only b 
(by the boys he meant the two sons, Rea- 
ben and John), they might do it 

In the pause that followed, Mate sud- 
denly arose and went to her uncle sad 
kneeled beside his chair. ‘‘Uncle,” said she 
in a low voice. 

‘*What is it, Mattie?” 

“One day when aunt and thee were away 
| home, I put on the ciothes that Reube 
| wore when he was a boy.” She bowed ie 
| head, ana a long pause of silence followed 

The old clock in the corner said shar 
“tick, tack.” At last Friend Sparks bre 
the silence, and he spoke in a voice Wm 


rire 


| to the house for his coat and hat. gentle than his usual acrid tone. “Ths 
| The news of the coming of the wounded | may put them on again, Mattie,” said be 
man had already flown through the house. 

| Mattie met him at the door, and as he Il. 

| stood in the dark entry gripped him by the ‘ . . le the countin 
wrist with both hands. Cre tee ee ee he 


“Uncle,” she said 
in a breathless whisper— ‘uncle, will he 
die?” 

“I don’t know,” said Friend Sparks in an 
answering whisper; ‘‘no, I think not.” He 
could just see her pale face in the gather- 
ing darkness. 

| ‘Oh, uncle!” she said, in the same gasp- 

|ing whisper. ‘‘He asked me to marry him 
before he went away. If he dies my heart 
will break.” And she began to cry convul-| 


head-quat 





room of the great north mill his 
ters. Ile was lighting his pipe at a caus 
when the glass door opened and Fr 
Joseph Sparks came in, his beaver upon ® 
head, a corporal escorting him, holding 
sleeve of the Friend’s coat betweei ® 
thumb and finger. a 
He had come, the Friend said, to ask 
a permit to pass a barrel of flour throw 
the lines. 
‘*Take off your hat,” said Colo! 





el Wor 


egos | Nay,” said the Friend, ‘‘it is against ® 
| Friend Sparks stood quite still for | conscience to take off my hat to any ms 

awhile. ‘‘I am going for Doctor Shall-| ‘‘Damn your conscience!” said the 0 
cross,” said he at last, and then Mattie let | onel. ‘Take off your hat!” i 
| go his wrist and he left her, shutting the “Nay,” said the Friend; “I caunot tal 


| sitting-room door very softly behind him. 

“After all, itis no such great matter,” 
| said the ductor, as he and Friend Sparks 
| walked across the road from the mill to 
the house in the starry darkness. “It is a 
sword s‘roke upon the side of the head. 
but the brain is not injured. He is only 
faint from loss of blood. I sewed up the! 
cut, and [ll come again to see him to-mor- 


off my hat.” 

The orderly, who stood near 
onel, leaned over and said 
him. 

“I don’t care a damn who he is 
colonel in reply to the whispe! 
‘He shan’t wear his hat before 
off his hat, corporal.” “i 

The Friend made no objections a ™ 


+ th 





soit 


row morning. I wonder,” he added, “that corporal lifted off his hat and tossed * 
they should have sent him here to Wilming- | upon the bench beside the door. ° Now 
ton instead of taking him to Philadelphia | then,” said the colonel, ‘‘tell m r jus 
| along with them.” ness ?” 

‘Never mind,” said Friend Sparks. ‘He The opening did not seem very propitiol 


is here now, and I'll make him as comfort- 
i able as I can.” 

Mattie Dixon awakened at early dawning 
the next morning with the dripping of the 
' rain falling upon the roof—pat! pat! and 


but Friend Sparks began his stor) ague 
He had a sister in Chester to whom } = 
promised a barrel of flour. It should 58" 
gone yesterday, but he had put off sendi® 
His sister would be looking for it a0¢ ™ 


an unusual sound of men’s voices out in| was sorry that she should not get it Wout 
the road before the house—loud talking and the colonel let him send it through the lis* 
\iaughter. She jumped out of bed and ran by his hired boy that morning. 
to the window and saw upon the other side “Can't your sister buy flour, instead 
of the road a sight that made her heart sending to Brandywine for it?” . 
stand still. ‘“‘Why, thou sees, friend,” said the 2 
A row of stacked muskets stood under ‘‘money has been very scarce with US ‘ 
the trees among the yellow leaves. Ac- My sister’s husband is on a yoy#s* * 


late. 
i 
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apail — 
| 

West Indies, and he looks to me to help | 
-in these matters, SO if thou’ll let me, | 
ber cond that barrel of flour this morning,” 

rm more the orderly whispered in the | 


the 


norer tn ear. Porhaps he told the chief 
tf rat Josepb Sparks was one of the 
el men in that part of the country. 
- r +wo held a muttered talk for a few 
- coates and then the colonel turned ab- 
er » to the Friend with more respect in| 


“te e than he had shown before. 


"a what time did you want to send that 

four? said he. 1 f 

* oApout 9 o'clock,” said Friend Joseph. 
Well,” said the colonel, ‘‘have it ready 


9 o'clock and T will let it go through the 
+9 o'clock a cart half full of straw 
, front of the door at the south 
with a pretty, pale-faced boy standing 

+ the horse’s head. The miller and his 
ae nan lowered a great double barrel by 
5 blo - and tackie from the loft above. 
Two or three soldiers were standing in the 
rain With their cloaks over their shoulders, 
uy watching the operation. They did not 
, e augur holes iv the top of the bar- 
. \s it touched the ground Friend 
snarks carelessly threw a bag over the top 


Soa 


+} 
see vut 


‘ere is the biggest barrel of flour 
rl see,” said one of the men tak- 
his pipe out of his mouth. 
e a double barrel, friend,” said the 
ushing his hands together. ‘‘It is 
ind that we used to send to the West 


Phat 
that eve 


i 


ek 

Whe re be that going?” said the soldier. 
ro Chester,” said the miller briefly. 

“ow then, John, easy.” They turned the 

at yn its side and rolled it slowly up the 


ank to the cart. 
"You roll it up as if it were full of glass,” 
said one of the soldiers. ‘‘Let me help you.” 
Never mind, friend,” said the miller. 
Weean handle it better without thy help. 
snow John—that’s it,” and the barrel 
was rolled into the cart and fastened in its 
sce with ropes. ‘The soldiers did not 
notice that it lay upon its side, the end 
nearest the head of the cart raised a little 
*her than the gtner. 
~“\s they went by Colonel Gorse’s head- 
arers tue orderly who had befriended 
Friend Joseph stood at the door. A yuung, 
povist-looking lieutenant wrapped in a 
oak sauupon & horse near by and two 
troopers and acorporal stood beside him, 
muaties of their guas pointed down- 
y flindocks sheltered from the 
rain ander their overcoats 
Is this the barrel of flour? said the 
rderly peering into the cart. 
\ye,” said Friend Sparks, ‘‘that is 16.” 
iv isa plaguy big one,” he observed. 
. is easier to send it in such bulk,” said 


ward 





These mea are going to Chester,” said 
rderly, pointing to the young officer 
troopers. ‘*They will see you 
safe through.” 

His words fell upon Friend Sparks like a 
thunderbolt. His mind seized upon every- 
thing in one instant of flight. ‘Those few 
words meant either death to the wounded 
mau who would have to stay tive hours in 
the barrel—a dreadful death, cramped and 
wrwred in the narrow space —or else, 
should the secret of the contents be dis- 
closed, imprisonment for himself and per- 
haps for his niece. He looked at Mattie, 
bof she kept her head turned away and 
ma 10 Sign. 

Forward!” said the young officer, and 
if they moved, he riding in front and the 
Viree men marching beside the cart. 

rhe miller stood lo oking after them until 
they had passed beyond the crest of the 





and the three 










e 





Are you 


asked 


sick, Mr. Sparks?” the orderly 
looking into his face. 

Nay,” said the Friend with a start, ‘‘but 
| feel chilly; I think I'll go home.” 

Mattie had heard the words as well as 
eruncle, and as she rode along unheeding 
tie rain and the rough shaking of the cart,’ 
her thoughts teemed like a hive of bees, 
planning as to how she should leave her 
precious burden at Cousin Jane Penny’s 
iouse. She made up her mind at once that 
should they pass it by, she would confess 
© the young lieutenant. For imprisonment 
‘0 the hulks was better than the chance of 
death in the long ride to Chester. 
_ About two miles from the town there is a 
ute brawling stream, then known by the 
Swedish name of Skillpot, or Stony Brook. 
{tthe edge of the woods, close to the 
stream, was a company of troopers, who 
ud been stationed to watch the high road 
Tt stragglers from the American army. 
*hey had built a rude shelter of fence rails 
aod brush-wood beside the road. 

As the company came by, one of the sen- 








we touch it? Can't you spare a little pinch 
of flour out of such a big barrel as that?” 
“‘No,.” cried Mattie, passionately. ‘You 
shan’'t have it!” 

**Let the man have a 
lieutenant. 

‘*No, he shan’t have it!” she cried 
and mere vehemently. 
Two orthree of the 
forward now and 
hatchet in his hand. 
“By the Lord Harry!” said the man who 
had justspoken, ‘‘we shall have some, I 
tell’ee! Here, Dick,” tothe other sentry, 
‘hold the boy. Now give methe axe till I 
knock in the head.” 

‘‘Let me go,” screamed 


little,” urged the 
more 


others had come 
one stood by with a 


Mattie, strug- 


gling with the fellow who had caught her 
by the arms and held them behind her 


back. 

‘‘What is the matter there?” said a harsh 
voice, and Mattie, turning her head, saw 
an elderly officer wrapped in a cloak, stand- 
ing by the fence beside the road. 


‘*They want torob me,” cried she fn a 
gasping voice, ‘‘and they shant do it! 


They snan‘t do it!” 

‘‘What’s the matter, my men?” the officer 
asked, coming forward. One of the sol- 
diers explained, and the officer turned to 
Mattie with some surprise. ‘And will you 


| not give the poor old mana littl of your 
| four?” said he. 

“No,” said Mattie, ‘‘l cannot.” 

‘But why?” said the officer. 

Mattie hesitated moment, and then a 
sudden determination came upon her. ‘I 


will tell you,” said she, ‘‘but [ cannot tell 
them.” 

“Very well,” said the officer, ‘tell me, 
then.” And he led her a little apart to the 
side of the road. The poor girl hesitated 
for a moment or two; looked to the right 
and the left like a hare in the toils, then 
catching him by the arm and rising herself 
upon tip-toe she breathed into his ear: 
‘*Because Lama poor girl and am trying 
to save my dear friend, who is a wounded 
soldier of the American Army and is in 
yonder.” 

The officer glared at her silently for a 
little while: beyond that he neither changed 
countenance or made a start. 

Mattie waited breathlessly to hear what 
he would say. 

Suddenly he turned to the others. ‘‘Who 
gave the order to pass this boy through to 
Chester?” 


“Colonel Gorse,” answered the youny 
lieutenant. 

Once more the officer hesitated for a 
moment. ‘‘Very well,” said he at last, 


“then let him go. 

Mattie gave him one eloquent look of 
gratitu de and then without waiting a 
moment, ran to her cart and clapping the 
reins, rode off as fast as the sober old horse 
‘could draw its load. 


¥. 


As they climbed the steep hill beyond the 


brawling stream the young officer reined 
back his horse beside the cart. ‘*What 


was the reason you wouldn’t give the 
some flour?” said he. 

‘Because I would get whipped,” said 
Mattie, looking up at him with her dark 
eyes. ‘‘Mister Sparks is a quiet man,” she 
added, ‘‘but,” with a grimace, ‘‘when he 
whips he whips hard.” 

The young officer laughed aloud. ‘‘And 
that was your wonderful secret, was it?” 
said he. 

‘*Yes,” said Mattie, ‘‘I didn’t want the 
soldiers to know it, for fear they'd Jaugh 
at me.” Then suddenly, ‘‘There isa farm- 
house a mile up the road yonder, and Mr. 
Sparks told me to stop there for a letter if 
you'd wait till Mrs. Penny wrote it.” 

‘‘No,” said the young officer. ‘‘We make 
no stops till we get to Chester.” 

‘*Very well,” said Mattie, with a show of 
indifference,‘‘just as you please. [t wouldn’t 
take over fifteen minutes, and she can mull 
a crock of the best hard ciderto be had in 
the State of Delaware.” 

The young soldier rode on fora while in 
silence. He had been marching in the 
rain with the three men since daylight that 
morning. He had had nothing to eat but a 
piece of bread and meat, and nothing to 
drink but a cup of lukewarm tea, which he 
had swallowed in Wilmington. The 
thought of the mulled ciderand the warm 
rest for a few minutes was alluring. 

‘*Where is the house?” said he, suddenly. 

“Oh, half a mile or so along the road,” 
said Mattie. ‘It don't matter if you don’t 
stop. It was only a letter that I was to 
take if I had gone to Chester yesterday.” 

The young officer reined back his horse 
to where the troopers were plodding be- 
hind, and a few words passed between 
them. ‘Very well,” said he, riding for- 
ward to the cart again. -‘we'll stop for fif- 


men 





hinels on guard stopped them, and the young 


‘eutenant showed the passes for the cart) er 


and its burden. 


: “Lookee, Jack, said the soldier, calling 
“the otliers. Here is a chap with the big- 
gest barrel of flour that ever I see. Tell 
‘em to fetch the pan and we'll fill it.” 


Fora moment Mattie’s head spun dizzily ; | 


Wen 


“You 
is not 


sie cried out in a shrill voice: 
shan't touch the flour! The barrel 
/9UrS; you sban’t touch it.” 


“Zounds!” said the man. ‘‘Why shan’t 


teen minutes, if it won’t take you any long- 

” 

Mattie’s heart began to beat as though to 
| smother her; she felt her eyes grow misty 
| with tears.” ‘‘Very well,” said she, after 
|a while, when she could trust herself to 
speak, ‘-just as you choose.” 

How Mattie ever got the soldiers into 
| the kitchen of the farmhouse and ber cous- 
in into the back entry without the good 
old dame’s betraying her she never could 
tell. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Perhaps it was because Friend Penny 
was near-sighted; perhaps it was because 


soldiers that she did not recognize Mattie 
at first. 
And now at last Mattie had her in 
entry back of the dining room. 
‘*Cousin Mary,” said she, ‘‘don’t say any- 
thing,—don’t make a noise—I am Mattie— 
hush!” 
‘Mattie! ! ! ! 1!” cried the old lady. 
The girl clapped her hand over her mouth. 
‘Hush !” she said again, ‘Don't make a 
noise—I can’t stay—I must go back to the 
kitchen right away and then get him out— 
I've told them that I was to stop for a let- 
ter—make believe to write one.” 

All this she said pantingly and brokenly, 
and then she was gone. 

‘*‘Where’s the mulled cider?” 
young lieutenant. 

‘It’s coming,” said Mattie, “I told the 
old lady to fetch it right away.” 

The corporal had lit his pipe and was 


said the 


standing looking out at the window, 
streaked and blurred with rain. ‘Hello!” 
he cried suddenly. ‘‘Hi there! Stop! 


What’s the man doing with the horse and 
cart?” 

Mattie looked out of the window and saw 
John Grimes, the hired man, leading the 
horse and cart toward the shed behind the 
house. ‘Oh! he’s only going to take the 
horse out of the rain,” she said, ‘let him 
alone. Here comes the cider.” 

Friend Penny brought it in with trem- 
bling hands and set it down upon the table. 
**‘Now, ma’am,” said Mattie, “you go fetch 
me the iron. I'll sizzle the cider up. Oh, 
{ama master hand at making cider!” she 
rattled on; ‘‘I’ll show you how to brew a 
mull of cider that'll make your wig stand 
onend. Manyand many a giass I have 
brewed for old Joey Sparks, and it had to 
be just so or he’d leather me.” She hardly 
knew what she was saying, but she chatted 
wildly on as she heated the ironain the 
fire, dipping it into the cider until it steam- 
ed again, sweetening the fragrant brown 
liquor with sugar and spicing it with cloves 
aud allspice, ‘Now, then, taste that, cap- 
vain,” she said, handing it to the young 
officer with a flourish. 

She heard a sound of shuffling feet with- 
out, as though of the men carrying a heavy 
weight, and thena thump as thongh of 
that burden set upon the floor. 

‘*What is that?” said the lieutenant,stop- 


ping his hand as he raised the cup to his 
lips. 

“I don’t know,” said Mattie. ‘‘Nothing, 
I guess. Did you know that this house 


was haunted?” 

**No, of course I didn’t. 
know it?” 

‘*True for you, captain! Of course you 
didn’t know it was haunted. But it is, and 
I'll tell you the story, if you’d like to hear 
it.” Without waiting for an answer she 
rattled on, partly improvising a string of 
nonsense, partly adhering to an old legend 
of the neighborhood: a story of a mur- 
dered pedler, and of how every year at the 
same hour that the murder was done all 
the sounds of the tragedy were enacted 
over again. She was telling of how a 
woman passing through the kitchen had 
seen the pedier at the table, when her 
cousin came into the room with the bogus 
letter in her hand. Mattie read in her eyes 
that the work was done, and therewith the 
story came to an abrupt end. She put her 
hand to her throat, then—‘'I forgot the 
rest of the story!” she cried wildly. 

The young officer looked keenly at her. 

‘*You’re drunk !” said he. 


How should I 


*‘No, I ain’t,” said Mattie, in a shrill 
voice, ‘‘I am as sober as you are.” 
‘Is he safe?” she whispered as she 


pessed her cousin in the entry. 

“Yes,” said Jane Penny in an answering 
whisper, and then—‘:Don't give way, Mat- 
tie.” 

‘Don’t speak to me!” 
girl. 

‘*Halloo!” said the corporal when they 
came out into the rain, ‘‘they’ve stood the 
barrel on end!” 

And so they had, but it was not the same 
barrel that Mattie had brought with her 
from the Brandywine mills. She saw that 
at a flash.and then remembered that her 
uncle had sent a double barrel one time to 
Friend Penny to pack smoked hams in for 
the winter. 

That long dreadful ride to Chester al- 
ways remained in her memory like some 
horrid nightmare. She had a dim recollec- 
tion of staring straight before her, of what 
seemed to her the unending road, the fine 


gaspea the poor 


But at last it was 
upon the bed in her 


ness in her throat. 
ended, and she lay 


though her heart would break. 


time has carried her lover in a flour barrel 





and then exchanged him for smoked hams. 


* * * * * 

Major Van Cleiff made every effort to find 
the name and the address of the old cap- 
tain of troopers that suffered Mattie to pass 
along the road that day, but it was not 
| until he had been married a twelvemonth 
rr he was successful. Then he sent him 


on the behalf of his wife a gold snuff-box | 





she was bewildered by the coming of the | 


the | 


rain dashing in her face and a bitter tight- | 


aunt’s spare room sobbing and crying as} 


Perhaps no woman before or since that | 


3 


| set with diamonds. It was in the shape of 
| half a miniature flour barrel.—[The North- 


western Miller. 
Love’s Young Dream. 

‘Love's young dream isa delusion and 
a snare,” said a young friend of mine sour- 
ly, yesterday. ‘‘Every time I think I have 
found ‘the maid for me,’ and indulge in 
rhapsodies of adoration, something comes 
along and hits my dream a jolt in the back 
of the neck, as it were, and I fall from the 
rosy-tinted clouds of rapture to the ygran- 
ite-paved thoroughfare of hard facts. And 
gradually these rebuffs are making me 
callous and cynical. My latest experience 
is but an illustration of the hard luck that 
attends me right along. 

“One night, riding home ina car, I saw 
a most charming girl. She was simply but 
neatly dressed and as modest as a shy 
wild rose. Her face was sweet and inno- 
cent, idyllic in its purity and yet, piquant- 
ly beautiful in expression. Her eyes were 
large, glorious, dark eyes, and seemed al- 
ways swimming in liquid glory. _ I sat op- 
| posite and looked at her like one transfixed. 
| Without meaning to be rude [ stared at her 





so long that she couldn’t but notice it. 
| Then she blushed and lowered her 
| her muff. 
| “J left the car at Ashland Avenue, but 
| she went further, and I had to content my- 
| self with a last look at her as I passed out. 
I thought of her sweet face, and the down- 
cast eyes, and the blush all the evening and 
| dreamed of them when I slept. Next day 
I thought of her continually, and finally it 
| occurred to me that mayhap I would meet 
her again if Ll took the car at about the 
same hour. That evening I was careful to 
board the car at the same time and place, 
and was delighted beyond measure to find 
her ensconced in her corner, I took my 
| seat opposite her and pretended not to. see 
her for a while. But now and then | would 
steala sly glance at her beautiful fresh 
face just as sauce to my thought regarding 
her. 

‘It was evident that she was employed 
in some way down town, and I conceived a 
great regard for her because of it. She 
wasn’t one of the namby-pambys of society 
I thought, who do nothing but gorge their 
vanity and their selfishness with considera- 
tion of their own pleasures, but a girl of 
common sense who was of some use in the 
| world. I liked her all the more for it, and 
sat lost in admiration of her until I reached 
my street. Then, asI rose to leave the 
car, our eyes met and I saw she recognized 
me. 

‘*I began to build air castles around this 
lovely young woman. I thought of her 
simplicity, her modesty, and her sweet 
companionship and pictured her 
***In a cosy little cot 
Set in a nest of roses, with a tiny 
Where the vines were ever fruitfu 

er ever fine, 
And the birds were ever singing.’ 

“I thought of her as unaffected by the 

worldly taint which fashion gives to the 
| more-favored worldlings of society, and in- 
wardly began to pine for an introduction. 
‘And so the time wenton. Every night 

| 1 took the same car as nearly as I could, 
jand would see her as often as three even- 
ings a week. But I didn’t seem to get any 
nearer an acquaintance. I had such re- 
spect for the young woman that I would 
not permit myself to think of attempting 
anything irregular. In point of- fact, we 
came to know each other very well, but the 
formal barrier was firm between as, just as 
|it was between the Englishman and the 
j young woman whom he refused to rescue 
| from the crater of Vesuvius because they 
|hadn’t been introduced. Furthermore, [ 
| couldn’t remain on the car and follow her 
| to her street, because she had seen me stop 
jat Ashland Avenue, and would immediately 
know that [ was following her. Besides, 
}1t would be ungentlemanly, and I was sure 
| would offend against the refinement which 
| had impressed me atthe very first as the 
| predominant trait in her character. 

| ‘*T was nearly in despair when twp weeks 
| had passed and no progress been made. 
| But one night as I arose to leave the car I 
saw her signal the conductor to stop, and 
|a thrill went through me as I recognized 
| the fact that here at last was my chance. 
| The car came to a stop, and as she reached 
the platform I stepped off and extended my 
hand to assist her. She gave mea gracious 
| glance and took my hand, and without a 
| word I helped her to the sidewalk. Then 
I braced up my nerve and said, appealing- 
| ly: 
| ** *f hope you won’t think badly of me for 
my boldness?’ 

‘‘And then this angel of refinement, and 
grace, and beauty, whom I had enshrined 
in my thoughts, opened her pretty red lips 
land said: 

** Oh, indade no, sor. “I'wuz very nice 
av yez, an’ Oi t’ank yez, sor!’ 

‘*Then she looked at me with her be- 
witching eyes, and I mumbled some excus- 
les and dodged away into the night. I’ve 

heard of trains colliding while going at full 
speed, but I don’t believe the shock of such 


eyes to 








arden spot 
and the weath 











athing could be a circumstance to the 
shock [ felt. And I don’t reckon I ever 


will get over it.”—[Chicago Times. 


PEARS’SOAP is the most elegant toilet adjunct. 
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EVENT AND - OPINION. 


It is base to bawl, and our neighbor's 
children ought to know it. 


Prominent among the signs of spring is 
the uncertain perambulator. 


Nobody minds April showers. It is the 
April equinoctial that dampens the spirits. 


The ice crop will undoubtedly be short, 
but it will be high enough to make up the 
average. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has given up her 


| 


| 


_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The te seal of Boston b has been declared 
faulty, since it fails to recognize the annex- 
ation of its acquired territory, and William | 
| H. Whitmore submits to the Board of Al- 
'dermen the following heraldic device for 
the city seal and arms: 


The seal of the city shall be circular in 
form and bear a view of the city with the 
motto «‘Sicut Patribus Sit Deus Nobis,’ 
and the inscription ‘‘Bostonia Condita, A. 
D. 1630, Civitatis Regimine Donata, A. D. 
1822.” with an inscription around such rep- 
resentation consisting of the words ‘‘Seal 
of the City of Boston, Massachusetts,” the 
whole design to conform to the example 


intention of coming to this country, but | herewith engraved. 


‘‘Dearest” is en route from Havre. 


Women might not make the sturdiest of | 


soldiers, but they have been known to 
respond vane to the call to arms. 


The wretched Keaumabet will at least sur- 
vive in the annals of fame as the first 
murderer whom justice struck by lightning. 


| 


Mayfair was never gayer than Curing | 


this week. It seems to impart a new im- 
petus to life to be reminded that it is 
immortal. 


The windowsills about town look the 
better for those pots of blossoming plants 


| 


that the happy children carried home from | 


Easter services. 


We are to have more asphalt blocks on | 


the Common, and, barring their slippery- 
ness, they make a walk that defles the most 
determined grumblers. 


Upwards of half a million dollars is ap- 
propriated for the improvement of our 
highways this year, which should authorize 
the purchase of several new brooms. 


It seems to be quite the universal thing 
for the press to state that we want a return 
to rapid transit, and we want it pdq. 


consonants. 


Something should be done to knock some 
sense into the smart young men who wouid 
resent the insinuation that thev were 


| 


| Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 


jextreme pain,” 


Sec. 2. The arms of the City of Boston 
shall be as follows: Quarterly: 

1. For Boston, a view of the city, sub- 
stantially as shown on the city seal. 

2. For Charlestown, a mound in base, 
thereon an obelisk. 

3. For Roxbury, a hill of rocks, on the 
top a cross. 

4. For Dorchester, a view of the bay, in 
| the distance a ship approaching the land; 
lin the foreground an Indian in a canoe. 

otto—Sicut Patribus Sit Deus Nobis. 

There is abundant opportunity for the 
humorist to construct a rival device for the 
lcity of culture, fads and Boston beans, 
with mottoes appropriate, but we are all 
quite too loyal to the good name of the 
Hub. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
ON MATTERS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


writes 
“IT grow 
Had she said, ‘‘to my 
we could all have sympa- 
thized without trying. Life would be such 


“To my extreme mortification,” 


wiser every day.” 


}a different matter if we could only take 


| people at their own valuation. 
|a very passable millenium if humanity only 
No- | 


body who is anybody ever translates these |and though 


kept up its shams. 
Everybody sets an for himself, 


otherwise he 


ideal 
oftener than 


| makes no effort to attain it, he likes to have 
| the world accept the model for the reality, 
| or the well-shaped suit asa true index of 


the form which it disguives. 


It would be | 


| when the sere, brown sod grows suddenly 
verdant with the tender,springihg blades of 
grass. 

A sense of unconquerable life is recog- 
nized when some morning we notice the 
gnarled boughs of some old tree that has 
menaced us all winter, blushing and shim- 
mering with innumerable little 
buds that expand, even as we watch them, 
into the deep verdure of the spring. 

Above the forgotten and unmourned 
graves in the city burying-grounds the 
crocus opens in aday, and the waste and 
desolate places are soon all abloom with 


| brightness and life that is nourished and 


evolved from death. 

There is a ‘stir of might;” there is life 
underlying all this death, or change, and 
life is—must be, imperishable. I[t is not so 
hard at Easter to grow hopeful. 

When our elements are recast it may be 
with the alloy left out. It must be to a 


more perfect image. 


It is not so hard to be hopeful—but at 
Easter we grow hopeful and —religious. 

If not, the worse for us. It is but a 
poor and sordid life that is out of har- 
mony with the most essential part of being. 


dormant, and 


nizes no relationship to 
“Life 


the source from 
and religion are 
or, neither is anything,” says George 
MacDonald; and how many despondent 
drudgers echo, ‘‘nelther is anything!” 

Asif it were not bad enough to livea 
life that is merely and passively good, 
without being broadly useful, the great 
mass of humanity moves on, in a soiled, 
hopeless, grovelling existence, absolutely 
with no upward reach. 

No wonder sucides crowd upon 
other. 


which he sprang. 


one, 


each 
Such a life is in no sense worth the 


keeping. 


** Hold things in their proportion,” says one 
of our great religious teachers. 
[tis good to think upon at Eastertide. 


So in an | How much do we portion to the perishable, 


drunk, but don’t in the least mind owning | armor of fair deeds the suppositious being | and how much to that which is to count in 


|shows bring us. 
palpitating | 


freedom as is here hinted cf, 





| 


man 


: ‘ tremulous with the bitter 
Itis the life of the beast, not of man, when | ; - , 


| the higher faculties lie 
| takes no cognizance of his soul, and reeog- 
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Would make 
more strenuous efforts after holiness thay 


ever were inspired by any robe-and. 
fancies of the Great Perhaps. 


There are more faithful and , 
ies, too, of everyday things than 
Mr. Hurd’s 
Ashore” has an uncommon and; 
wetness about ita water and its » 
Mr. Eaton, in his ‘‘Silent Night,” 
Seautifully translated into line 
the soft, lumivous, misty hush 
summer midnight, that hour when 
seems as if the attuned and sym, 
sense could catch the long 
balmy breathing of Mother Natu: 
lies a dream. 


Crown 


rg 
I confess I lingered longest bef 

strange little picture which Miss 
calls Spring.” Did she mean 
der, just as an ideal embodiment o! 
son itself, in its babyhood? 
not see it so. The tiny 
moving towards us through that 
mist, through which the ranks on 
daffodils glow more goldenly yet 
some baby angel, new wakened 
heavenly spring time; and the vi 
little hands clasp so softly to he: 
might have journeyed with her all t 
from the world where the moth: 
sorrow of 
ing, brought them to her in tender 
good-bye. 

*"« 

I sometimes imagine that New | 

as an embodied entity, drinks tea 
explains the irritability of her climat 
per; why not? The poets speak of t 
as a cup; and we all know how persistent 
New England woos the east wind, wh 
doubtless brings her, from China, land of 
tea, some impalpable but too sufficient infy 
sion of that nerve-stirring beverage 

=" 


At all events, the New England climate ix 
strangely like the New England feminine 
temper, and with one, as with the other 
one must take spring and fair days, not as 
they should come, in lovely continuity, bu 
in bright and broken bits, now in Januan 
and now in August. And what I find « 
pecially exasperating is the meek gratitud 
with which, from its very rarity, we wel- 
come as an undeserved, blessing that which 
should be our right. It is so exactly th 
way in which the family of a clironically 
irritable woman receives with 


that they have a ‘‘jag” on. takes his walks abroad, more or less palpa- the formation of character, and the sum- 
bly a man of straw. ming up of life's results? 


Sometimes the ruse works well, and no- 


thanksgiving her occasional hours 
humor. 


Triple capes are all the fashion, and it | 
seems that our worthy ex-president is fall- 
~ into line. The New weet Sun re tele | dreams of the malformations that | So much forthe Observer's post-Easter 
= se ot “the fat of his neck ties | the costumer’s act has disguised. But | sermonizing. a. P. 
prose gg |some day comes a sudden gust, a tempest, 


» d tin three | 
- er y folds.” of his shirt and coat in three peshane an epestting—all gees the wig, ant 
eay 


al 
*+ 
Sweet-tempered, self-controlled ity 

doing folk, like Italian weather, never seem 
to deserve any particular recognition of 
their loveliness; one takes it for granted 
and indignanwly resents the brie ‘est inter- 
ruption of it. New England knows how to 


FLEETIN G SHOW 8. 


Creeps time ne’er 80 slow he can give 
points to our electric cars. The petitions 
are coming in thick and heavy for a return 
to a decent rate of speed, and the present 
distracting state of affairs cannot in reason 
last much longer. 


Marcus C. Sterns, 0 one of Chicago's lead- 
ing members of the Board of Trade, with | 
an estate worth perhaps $1,500,000, shot | 
himself in his palatial home, on Sunday. 





let the phrenologist in mercy look the other 


way. 


Half the moral disfigurements might be | 


prevented if taken in time. An early and 
heroic use of the scalpel, or even of the 
birch may do wonders in the way of secur- 
ing a healthy and beautiful development; 
but where the case is taken at a late day 
an individual has no light task before him 
in his effort to eradicate a moral taint that 


has had time to strike in, or an ugly excre- 





Our Boston artists must have a private 
| pass key by which they can open the door 
of spring, for spring, painted from life, is 
shown in a myriad lovely forms in the Art 
Club rooms, outside which winter still lin- 
gers. The impression of the present water- 
color exhibition is that of a beautiful fresh- 
ness of atmosphere, clear skies, soft, pale- 
hued blossoms, gentle and delicate fancies. 
The flowers, in especial, are wonderful for 
their number and loveliness; roses, such as 
one would think could bloom only by the 
shining Mediterranean or in a poet’s dream ; 


get herself appreciated, when for once ina 
way she vouchsafes a spring morning 
And New England’s daughters, as [ think 
sometimes, have not studied their maternal 
climate for nothing, 

Dorotruy Lunpt 


Poor Richard’s Maxims. 
Undoubtedly the foremost Bostonian 
from the date of the city’s founding is 
1630 to the present year, was Benjamin 
Franklin. He was, indeed, the Solomon of 
modern times, and the wisest and witt 


Lice 


leence that has had time to grow out. 
| Divine alchemy can do the work, and the | 


. » better the results. A good 
We should not expect too much, even of | oe ay fe ee |life; narcissi, queen ladies at the court of 


| Spring- -renovating of character would make | spring. 
Col. Eliot Shepard, for he himself admits: | i)6 worid quite pleasantly worth living in. | : 


When rh a ve is | But what in heaven's name have the fathers | Realism, in this pleasant show, seems for 
attempted to ee to us, It confuses | snd the mothers been thinking of to let | once to have been shown the door; there is 


ha m i of inquiries, , a si . 
pedis pb ye Bs Aged eg Eh , por] if | | such lamentable characters form as con-|@ pleasing absence of brass kettles and 


| jonquils, against a background almost as 
pure and faintas their own petals; chrys- 
}anthemums, instinct with ine yet riotous 


This hints at compensation for one who, 
“rich in poverty ( enjoys content.” 


American that has ever lived. These re 
flections are impressed upon one’s mind by 
the frequency with which his ‘‘Poor Ricb 
ard maxims” are now being met in th 
daily. They are to be found in almost 
every paper. These maxims are being re 
vived, and very properly, by the Franklia 
Tailoring Company of 352 Washingt 

street. It is particularly proper that this 


they were answered we could not compre- 
hend the answers. 


Let us show reason in all things. 


The New York Mail and Express well 
says, there is no striving to entertain an- 
gels unawares when women dancers from | 
disreputable wusic halis are engaged to 
perform before a satirically ‘‘select few” in 
fashionable houses. It may well be asked | 
whither are we drifting? 


front us every day? 


squashes ; 


imagination would seem to have 
|wakened, brave with the wakening year, 


From our own mental mirrors? Well, | and best of all to have remembered its 


lelements of our natures, and get a new 


| start,—and the second best is, though it 
if yon cannot be what 
| you pretend to be, be a consiotent preten- 


| suggests a ‘‘maxim,” 


| der 
The very least Mrs. Grundy should do is | 


to choose her art ad from that much | 
advertised S -P. C. S. 


New York capitalists are interested in 


the project of building a new hotel in Bos- | 


ton for commercial men and their agents, 
with their families, for which class of 
hotel there is, so these gentlemen assert, a 
strong demand, and a future of certain 
prosperity. For commercial agents and 
their families! A popular superstition is 
abroad that these gentlemen leave their 
families very much at home when they take 
to the road. 


Weare getting our times and seasons 
arranged so that we experience our emo- 
are generous 
at Christmas, more or less disinterestedly ; 
we all think our lives over and form good 
resolutions at New Years’,— we are all 
patriotic on the Fourth of July, and pene- 
within limits, in 


tions ‘‘by the book.” We all 


tential and self-denying, 
Lent. At Easter we 
religious, —and this, 
is the Eastertide. 


are hopeful and 
know all 


For onee, nature helps us. 


i white. 
| fine college hall, and to preach its lesson of 


men, 


It is compar- 
| atively easy to believe in a life after death 


| perhaps. At all events the best possible | dreams and pictured them forth for our 
jadvice to ourselves and to our fellow-men | | fortunate sharing. 
lis to set human determination and di- 


' 
'vine alchemy at work upon the unlovely | speaks in Mr. Richard Andrews’ ‘ 


| Masteries.” 


A very noble imagination, for instance, 
‘Strive for 
The pure severity of old Gre- 
cian ideals isin that laurel wreath, darkly 
green against the draperies of bordered 
It is apicture to be hung in some 


high striving to all the youth that barries 
by, and to weave its stern and stately im- 
agery into the stuff of their dreams. 

:" = 

Quite another sort of fancy is in that odd 
and wild little bit of color which Mr. 
Monks calls “Twilight,” Do they really 
have such fine revels up above there, I won- 
der, in that dusky hour which brings always 
a certain sadness to us who abide down! 
here in the country of the -‘low skies and | 
the short days” ? 


it were emancipation, in- | 


deed, to go drifting with those happy two | 


through the wild and windy spaces of the 


enterprising company should give renewed 
circulation to Franklin’s wise sayings, asit 
was upon this very spot that the great phil 
osopher was born, and from this fact th 
company takes its name. Though com- 
paratively a new company, having ip 
existence only a few months, it is a" 
doing a large and prosperous business, si 
ply by adhering closely to those precepts 
of thrift, economy and honesty that Frank- 
lin sought to instil upon the Americal 
mind. The company buys only good and 
serviceable material, makes it into gal 
ments in a careful and painstaking wa 
charges very moderate prices, and alow: 
no customer to leave the salesroom until! be 
is satisfied in every particular. if 
Richard were now alive he would ' 

edly add to his maxims another, t 

fect that true economy consists, not 

ting an article for little money, but 





ting the best article you can fo ort 

spent; and that, consequently vit urd 
economy to get clothes of the Frank 
Tailonng Company. 


Owing to the unusual presure 


skies, with, for t, the rocking eage of | | upon our columns, several commun 


the chilly March moon. There 


are certain 
souis who, could Heaven be 


preached to 


of much interest must be held over 


them as just such & limitless, undreamed-of | next issue. 
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noasible except for the worse. 
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PROGRESS OF THOUGHT 


In the Interpretation of the Bible. 








SERMON 


L. Rextord, D.D. 


LECTURE 





By Rev E. 


roxt— All Scripture given by inspiration of God 
It Tim. 01:16. 
nreachiag @ sermon on this subject we 
~» met in the beginning by a form of re- 
wainst which it is always embar- 
contend. That resistance is 
the general conviction among 


Christ \ Dp ople that the Bible is an infal- 


1k, and accordingly no change is 
The very 
this discourse will be unwelcome to 
ple, andin some minds it will 
revolt on account of its suggestion 
e inthe estimate of the ‘‘sacrea 


rhe multitudes ask: ‘“*‘Why should an 
fallible book be changed?” And their 
patient answer is returned in the very 
yest itself with an irritation that rises 
he heat of indignation. Sacred 
herished convictions are involved 
e and to clash with this painful 
s by no means a desirable experi- 
only motive that can impel to, 
inst such antagonism is the love of 
ie conviction that the essential 
rve in the end, the highest 
»ncerned. 
embarrassment which we en- 
this task is the fact that we 
ange in the very standard of 
yy which the people have been 
d to decide nearly all questions 
suy serious import. The Bible has 
nly been accepted as a standard by 
which to test the character of any and all 
sitions, or enterprises before the peo- 
They have seen, as they think, the 
f life in the Book; they have in- 
Providence by it; and in its 
crowing into sentences, verses and 
ther have thought to discover the 
ui with all its purposes and 
es. It has been the Court of Last 
Resort, and if it be at fault who or what 
, fhe people have sailed their 
this compass and if it be defective 
shall pilot them on life's 


“ @ 


wat 
thought concerning the 
ind what is progress? And by 
what 1 aw shall we determine our 
mur inquiry pertains directly 

t standard commonly accepted as the 

final r f judgment? Is there some 

tun‘and of authority superior to the Bible, 
such we shall jadge of the Bible itself? 

ry idea of progress cf thought con- 

erning it would suggest that haman beings 
arethe judges of the Book and its quality, 

{the Book being supreme and the 

foal standard of judgment. 

These are critical questions and to many 
they are very unpleasant questions 
resent condition of the public relig- 

They are all involved in the 

this discourse, and the title I sub- 

ya frank recognition of certain 

ry siguiticant developments in the midst 
riick we find ourselves placed by the 
vwilectual activities of our times. We 

“oorselves under the necessity of sub- 

uming these questions concerning frelig- 

Hand the Bible just as we submit other 
kTeat yuestions concerning vital interests 

/8 other representative departments of our 

‘e, with the common persuasion that 
fortunes are yet to be discovered in 

A. Changes have been accomplished 
&. These great divisions of human inter- 

“and activity, but how do we know that 

meress has been achieved? That is the 
rant question. To what facts or 

scan we refer for proofs? To 
conditions or considerations 

‘) We refer to vindicate the suggestion 

wr Utle that we have made progress in 
ght concerning the Bible? Let us 

*“ our thought by certain comparisons. 

, 10w do we know that a republic is a 

“rm of government more honorable to in- 

~. seat people than an absolute monarchy ? 

e secret of its superiority? Is it 

ud in the statement of some 

‘that has not grown out of the for- 

{ men in their civil struggles, but a 

“& projected into the world from beyond 

phere of human strife for emancipa- 

We know that New England to-day 

“*ery diferent from Siberia. We know 

“at Laman life in the one country is very 

t from haman life in the other, but 

e know that life in the one coun- 
- 's Detter than life in the other? What 
“de secret and fact of the better life? 
loes it consist? Shall we answer 
iéstion from the pulseless letter of 
nted page? I think not. Weare 
> the question by the experi- 

_. @! the people where in the one coun- 

“ Aad under its form of government life 

‘ expands into its own natural 

, horable freedom after the type and 

.<tt stamped into the very nature of the 

ai being; and where in the other 

+.) 20d beneath its barbarian policy 

“saem is denied and human life is marred 


OOF 


what fare 
Pua. LACts, 





and broken and crushed by tyranny. 
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the Christian churches generally shared, 


| and vindicate them, is to lift up the lesser 


Which policy is the completest transcript | was one of the last ever to be made in any | judgment to the greater, instead of at- 
of that full pattern, design, and record, | enlightened nation to reproduce a civil | tempting to compress the greater into the 


found in the nature of the human being? 
This shall tell the story of the best and set 
the seal of progress where it belongs by 
the combined sanctions ot heaven and 
earth. 

How do we know that modern chemistry 
is a progress beyond the chaos and caprice 
of ancient alchemy? How has it come to 
pass that modern astronomy hoids a better 
and more assured place in the mind of the 
world than the early astrology, and what 
advantage has the Copernican interpreta- 
ition of the heavenly bodies over the Ptole- 

maic? How do we become aware of the 
sense of progress in these great systems of 
thought except it be that the later devel- 
| opments fill out the patvern of the instruct- 
}ed mind and hold a larger fellowship with 
| the intellectual constitution of man? 
is the sense and meaning of progress, and 
|this sense is deepened by the practical and 
immediate benefits conferred by the later 
understanding, whereas the early chaotic 
elements brought little good to the world. 
| Electricity, first illumivating our streets 
and then speeding us through them with 
wonderful dispatch is very unlike the faint 
and fitful discharge procured by Franklin 
with his kite and key. And our sense of 
progress with this subtile element is found 
|in the scope and intensity, the volume added 
to our life by its larger use. 
| And so it comes to pass that the condi- 
| tion of the people; the larger mastery; the 
| multiplied facilities for noble living; the 
| more complete filling of his place by man— 
the place ordained by the very structure of 
his nature; the helpful freedom and the 
thronging happiness attendant thereon— 
that these are the considerations vested 
| with the dignity and privilege of receiv- 
| ing and deciding all questions on a final ap- 
|peal. These great living oracles whose very 
| lips are tremulous with the life of a human 
| soul constitute the court of last resort, and 
jall questions of Bibles and religions, of 
creeds and customs and ceremonies, every- 
thing indeed must be brought before this 
tribunal. There is no tribunal greater or 
more august, with which man has to do, 
than this. We can conceive of no higher 
| standard of authority than this. Evenifa 
| voice from the celestial worlds should speak 
}and bid us do this or that, we should be 
|obliged to refer to these great considera- 
|tions I have named and before them ask 
|whether this celestial bidding if obeyed 
| would make for weal or woe. Leigh Hunt 
has been quoted again and again. and with 
great favor—as saying that if an angel 
from heaven should tell him to believe in 
endless torment he would not do it, for the 
|reason that he would sooner believe the 
angel a delusion than believe that God is 
|monstrous. I. may well be supposed that 
he would have said the same of the Bible, 
|on the ground that the writers of the Bible 
| would be more likely to be in error in this 
| judgment than that the Almighty woul. so 
}renounce all His claims upon the love and 
|worship of mankind. It is clearly seen in 
| this that the well-being of mankind is set 
| against the angelic voice and the supposed 
| announcement of the Book, and the decision 
|is rendered in favor of human happiness. 
| These great interests I have named, of 
jthe scope and intensity of human life, its 
jlarge relationships, its uses of things, its 
| multiplied facilities for noble being have 
| differed greatly in differentperiods of his- 
| tory, but never in the recorded experiences 
|of the world have they been so great, so 
multitudinous as now. Their verdict 
| through the long ages of human struggle 
and toil has never been changelessly infalli- 
ble, but it has been the highest and the 
best attainable at any given time and under 
the circumstances then controlling; and the 
sacred oracles of these vast fortunes of 
mankind, speaking a nobler word to-day 
than ever before,more comprehensive, more 
|intellegent more humane, more cosmopoli- 
tan, many of the earlier judgments are of 
| necessity changed or abandoned because of 
their obvious inadequacy. They were ample 
|ia their time as measuring the volume of 
| life and thought then developed, but they 
|are not ca»racious enough for the new day. 
They haye been superseded even though 
they were necessary in the early conditions 
,of human life. 
| Many of these superseded judgments and 
|estimates of men and the world, and even 
of Providence, have found record on the 





| pages of the Bible, and as a consequence | 


very much of the religious industry of the 
jlater days among biblical students has 
| been devoted to the task, not of adjusting 
|modein life to the Bible standard, and es- 
pecially of the old Testament but of ad- 
|justing the Bible in many respects to the 
standard of modern life. 

That I may not leave this thought in the 
vagueness of a general statement, let me 
remind you that fifty years ago many of the 
most enlightened ministers of enlightened 
New England undertook this retrograde 
| task and sought to measure our American 
sentiment, tuwuching property in human 
beings by certain biblical ordinances. But 
these attempts could not succeed in the face 
of that rising tide of popular liberty which 
| was sweeping through those years and has 


| mot ebbed away. This attempt, in which 


Here | 


policy after the pattern of the ancient type | 
| which pattern was believed by the churches | 
to share the approval of the scriptures. 
Nehemiah Adams was one of the last to 
| be swept away, even with tae Bible in his | 
|} hands, by this ‘‘stream of tendency” that | 
|sets strongly towards the doctrine of hu- | 
|}man equality. 
| No code of laws to-day reproduces the | 
| thirty-three offences punishable by death | 
which found recognition in the Jewish | 
code. Modern life has parted hopelessly | 
|from a large number of Jewish estimates | 
|of Providence and the world, and even the 
| task of adjustment between the old and the | 
| new has been abandoned, and a pronounced 
| repudiation of the old has been substitu- | 
| ted in its place. 
And let me say in this connection, that | 
these changes have not come about as a 
|result of mere biblical criticism. It is not 
| the study of a mere text or the history of 
|its construction that has produced these 
lresults. Itis not a question of a comma 
|or a period, or the mood or tense or inflec- 
|}tion of a word; not whether such a word 
|or such a word was used in the original, or 
| whether such a verse or section or chapter 
|was in some ancient manuscript. This 
| work has not been done in a printing office 
where insensate presses have been thunder- 
ing off theif millions of corrected sheets 
| from insensate type; nor yet in dusty libra- 
|ries where patient men have carefully in- 
| spected the worn and faded pages bound 
jin vellum, to learn whether omicron or 
| upsilon were present or absent in a contro- 
| verted word. This is not the work that 
| has resulted in these vast changes of opin- 
|ion and of judgment. If it were a question 
| of the letter only, if the issue were a cor- 
| rected word or a verified passage only, not 
one man in a thousand would care to enter 
upon the task. The results would be buta 
poor compensation for the time and toil ex- 
pended. It is the human element involved 
that invites to toil. These changes have 
been made in the presence of the living 
\olling world; before the open book where- 
in the people, studying these great prob- 
lems of life, have recorded their judgments. 
When men discovered that master and 


limits of the less. 

There have always been men and parties 
who have opposed this claim, and have put 
forth the most dismal prophecies concern- 
ing its results. They have heaped abun- 
dant anathemas upon those who have be- 
lieved that there is a divine movement 
through the centuries, and accordingly that 
God's gift of His truth to the world is nec- 
essarily progressive. But notwithstanding 
all this hostility, the world has gone stead- 
ily on and never has the essentiai spirit of 
faith and hope and reverence and large ex- 
pectation been so well assured of its trans- 
cendant fortunes as now. The very word 
of the highest oracle that speaks in all the 
Bible, applies to the present and prospec- 
tive fortunes of the world: ‘*To him that 
hath shall be given, and he shall have more 
abundance.” 

It can hardly be anticipated that in this 
discourse I should enter into any detailed 
statement or review of that noble work of 
sO many men who have labored to secure a 
permanent and a sympathetic place for the 
Bible in whatever progress th at work may 
make. That labor willbe more appreci- 
ated inthe years to come than it is now. 
Certain theories concerning t he Bible have 
been held which have separated it from all 
sympathetic relations with the advancing 
world. The Bible, being pre-scientific in 
its date, those parts of it which deal with 
the problems of creation are seen not to 
hold fellowship with the scientific classes. 
Those who hold that the Book is the com- 
plete and final and authoritative word of 
God concerning every problem with which 


|it deals, are not providing a sympathetic 


place for it in the life of the people. A 
prominent Boston minister was recently re- 
ported as sayiug that the Bible was safe in 
his church because they believed it to be 
the infallibly inspired word of God from 
lid to lid. (Dr. Gregg of Park Street 


Church. ) That type of _ thinking 
makes that type of a church 
precisely the church where the Bi- 
ble is not safe in the presence of 


modern scholarship and the modern sense 
of humanity in the hearts of the people. 





slave bore the same divine image, though 
that of the master was more defaced, it was 
the signal for breaking the chains that 
bound the one, and unmanned him before 
the other; when the people discovered that 
the lines of God’s providence did not break 
off at the borders of Palestine, but continued 
into other and far ofi lands, it was the sig- 
nal for a readjustment of the old claims in 
behalf of the Jews, if indeed it were nota 
signal for a rejection of those claims alto- 
gether. As men went to and fro upon the 
earth and. found all classes claiming that 
they were the ‘‘chosen people” of God,— 
evidently because they found life to be so 
good,—the claim of the Jew recorded in 
| the Bible lost its excl usive meaning. When 
| men discovered that they could form mu- 
| tually helpful relations with widely differ- 
ent classes, they saw that all people be- 
longed in the common wealth of the Al- 
mighty, and the Bible must be raised to 
that level, if it would still voice the living 
judgments. A new emphasis must needs be 
given to such texts as: ‘‘God hath made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on 
all the face of the earth,” and a diminished 
emphasis accorded to the ‘‘chosen people” 
theory. 

When men had learned how to read the 
history of the earth from its own records, 
Genesis could no longer be read with the 
old meaning. The ‘‘six days” grew into 
six long ‘‘geologic periods,” though there 
jis not the slightest trace of evidence to 
| show that the author of Genesis ever had 
| any such thought. 

The supposed Mosaic classificatious of 
animals is seep to-day to be an utter impos- 
| sibility. The long supposed universality of 
| the deluge is nowhere believed in these 
| times, and the entire bearing of the bibli- 
;cal represencations of the order of the 
| physical universe is repudiated by modern 
| scholarship. The Bible writers shared 
| the common opinion of their times con- 
}cerning these subjects and that opinion 
| has Veen shown to be erroneous. 
| Charles Lyell and his co-workers had indi 
;cated certain geologic dates, the chro- 
| nology of the Bible was seen to be defec~ 
| tive. 
| The world of to-day is a greater world 
than the Jewish writers knew. Human life 
| aud its relationships are yaster. Problems 
| have been presented and solved, of which 
they never heard. Indeed the Jewish writ- 
| ers seem not to have approached as near to 
|the truth of many of the great scientific 
| problems as did the Greeks. Hypocrates is 
nearer the modern scientific world than is 
the author of Genesis. To that author, 
whoever he may have been, the order of the 
heavens had not been disclosed, and the 
earth had not made known its secrets. 

The volume of human intelligence has 
largely increased, and these changes in the 
apprehension of the people are the results 
of great movements which no one can re- 
sist. 








tive necessity that rests upon all who would 
| help to interpret the ways of God to man 


After Sir-_ | 


They are inevitable, and the impera- | 


Rev. Dr. Cheever in the (March) Arena 
|says: ‘*The Old Testament must be re- 
|ceived as the perfect word of God, or 
| Jesus, though acknowledged to be the most 
perfect example of goodness and truth, is 
inflnitely deceitful and wicked—the Alpha 
and Omega of falsehood, imposing under 
the guise of assumed goodness the greatest 
of ail possible forgeries, an nninspired, 
imperfect human production as the author- 
itative revelation of Jehovah for mankind.” 
He says further that ‘‘the character of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, from the first word in 
the book of Genesis down to the closing 
verses of the Revelation, isan utter incred- 
ibility except by the testimony of a divine, 
miracuious, verbal revelation from the 
Creator by His Holy Spirit unto all man- 
kind.” Such opinions as these, while they 
disclose a most slavish devotion to the 
Bible, are precisely the opinions that sep- 
arate the Book most widely from the free 
intelligence of the people, and we turn 
from the rigid and tyrannous import of all 
this fancied devotion, to the more rational 
and faith-begetting judgment of such men 
as Samuel Davidson and Robertson Smith, 
Ewald and Dorner, Oort, Hooykaase and 
Kuenen, Dean Stanley, and even Tiele, 
who prepares a large place for religion, and 
Matthew Arnold and Dr. Noyes, Bleck, and 
our American Professors, Fisher, Ladd and 
Briggs, and large numbers besides—men 
who bring large scholarship and a rational 
liberty to the solution of these great prob- 
lems—men who look to God as an eternal 
presence, and to man as the child of God, 
destined to an eternally enlarging life, with 
new truths forever unfolding—to these 
|men we turn to find the Bible in its great 
| rational meaning, growing into our life and 
illuminating our future by telling us the 
meaning of the past. With these men the 
Bible is not an unyielding, arbitrary and 
forever changeless letter, but a living 
word — virtually a growing word — the 
record of the slowly evolving moral and 
religious consciousness of a people mar- 
velously endowed with a genius for relig- 
jion. They are men beneath whose gracious 
| influence faith grows, but it grows with ‘‘a 
| sweet reasonableness,” to borrow Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase, with a simple reverence, 
| feeling after God, who is still in the world, 
and who is still speaking. They are men 
| who revere the Bible, but instead of re- 
| garding its very ietter as the complete and 
|final word of God, inthe main they look 
lupon it as the human attempt to interpret 
and express the voice of God as it has boen 
heard speaking in the individual soul or in 
the outer fortunes of wealor woe. By the 
general spirit of their work and its con- 
| clusions—I will not say it explicitly in the 
instance of each one named—the Bible, in- 
stead of being a reveiation from God, is 
|more the history of a revelation, whose 
last chapters, indeed, are not yet written. 


[To Be Concluded Next Week. } 


PEAR’S Soap secures a beautiful complexion. 





JEWELRY and Tableware ty rm ‘at C. H. Low- 
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| ceptable at the time by their conspicuous accom- 


ed 
swer that they otherwise would have called out. 
8 The best answer to that speech has been made by 


| Mr. George W. Cable in his recent aidress. This 
| address together with several magazine articles | marked inserest. Publish 


a lB jew Yor 
| continuous essay have been gothares into a little aoe York. 
t 


on,” by George W. 


For Ladies, Misses, | Cable, which, taken allin all,is the best o ering 


| yet made in the discussion of this vexed problem. 


H | |The Ne Question. By G 2 W.C . 
Children and Infants. | Published y Obaries Scribner's Senn tee York, 


| paniment of eloquence, have not recety 


Invented by Miss Philbrook. 


bearing upon the same subject and all forming 


| book called the “Negro Ques 


| Received from Dramrell & Upham, Boston.]} 
THIS WAIST is aj} 
perfect substitute for 


which, owing to the | least of being placed in an epoch little known in 


removed at pleasure. 
THE CUT  repre- 
sents the waist as as 


| in a lage measure destroyed, by the political sub- 
| jection of the race, and at the time of the stery the 


construction of inside | to be congratulatea upon the close accuracy and 
of bust, under fulled | care with which they have followed such data as 
piece, Is that of acor- | the Maccabbean books contain. Of the literary 


corset and a perfect 


bust support is pro 
vided within « waist. 





| far from being light, picturesque or vivid. 
[The Hammer, a Story of Maccabbean Times. 


PATENTED 


In the Open Iack, Soft Waists 1 made for Children and | By Alfred J. Chorch and Richard Seeley, Ilins- 


Infants, particular attention t+ Cie physical proportions | trated, Published by G. P. Putnam's Bons. Re- 
and requirements of th growing little ones has been giv ceived from W. B. Clarke & Co.) 
enin shaping the parts, ana from the large variety of : 
sizes all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock Major C. R. Conder has been at the head of sev 
TESTIMONIAL. | eral parties of discovery and research, whose 
| labore in Palestine have been attended with un- 
The Equipoise Waist has been before the public too | usually significant results. Much that has been 
many years to need words of commendation from any accom plished by these ex pediitons has been given 
one. Nevertheless, the growing popularity of waists to to the public, In his books by Major Conder In 
tike the place of corsets makes it worth one's time to | “The or ld’s Greut E i : aa E j ‘ os 
consider the merits of the di flerent styles The Equipoisc | ‘ ; Great Explorers and Exploration 
is a porfect substitute for the corset. [ heartily indorse | Ses, Major Conder bas given in condensed form 
this garment ANNIE JENNESS-MILLER | the results of his explorations in Palestime, giv 


jing not only the mere facts of discoveries, but 


ees | weaving In many incidents of a personal character 
| which tend to give the book a much more readable 
| form, and relieye it of statistical dryness. The 


— THE — | contents comprise “Explorations in Judea an 


| Samaria,” “Kesearches lv Galilee,’ “The Survey 

J EN N ESS M | LLE | of Moab” and exp!orations in Gilead aud Northern 
= Syria.” 

| (Palestine. By Major C. R. Conder, DL.L., 


R.E., Leader of the Palestine Exploring Expedi 
tion. Published by Dodd, Meade & Co,, New 


ton.]} 


MODEL BODICE. 


THIS GARMENT meets the Patent applied for 
wat ts ofthose who desire some 
thing ina Boned Waist to take 
the place of the Corset, and is 
modelled on lines that give with 
comforta graceful figure. 


to a conclusion in the April nnmber of Scribner's 
and is now brought out in book form. Itis one of 
} the best stories fromthe pen of this gifted young 
; writer. it deals with the stirring scenes enacted 
|in Arkansas during the last years of the civil war, 
and has to do chiefly with the terrible deeds of 


Manufactured in tieo qual- | violence which the citizens, whatever their sym 


ities of white material. 


BONED WITH 
GENUINE WHALE- 
BONE, 


Trimmed with Tor- 
chon Lace and Prawing Hibbom. Ue litter 
giving a dainty finish and proviniioe «a moans for | 
making the Yoke fit neatly. 
The Front is Buttoned and the back laced. | weaith,” Accompanying this ts a pleasing sketch. 

-— - | The most interesting article in the number is “A 
Sympesium Regarding the Pay of Literary Work 

: | 9) ) 
TESTIMONIAL. | ers.” Published by John Wanamaker, Phitacdel 

The mode! Bodice was designed to meet the wants of | phia. 
the very large class of women who are still wedaed to the The I? r all ce . . A 
corset Itea. The bodice, which is gracefulin shape and |_, Phe Unitarian Review for April opens with a 
comtortable in fit, is suggestive of the corset in general > 
style, while absolutely tree from the objections raised | Power. William M. Bryant, Celia Parker Wool. 


told with great strength and vividness 
[Expiation. By Octave Thanet. Illustrated by 


Sons. Received from Damreil & Upham 


PERIODICALS. 





The frontispiece in the April number of Book 


against that garment. I know that many women who | ley, Albert H. Peters and others contribute to the 


have accepted the bodice as a substitute for the corset are | number, ‘Emerson's Agnosticism” is ably dis 


loud In its praise, for getting rid of the corset steel often | cussed by Henry C. Badger 141 Franklin St., 


means freedom from suffering, Boston. 
ANNIE JENNESS-MILLER. 





the Prevention of Crime,” by N. J. Gilman. Wil 


Miller Model Bodices can be found at liam McCormick writes a timely paper on “The 
| Dime Novel Nuisance.” Pub ished by J. Stilman 


retail at most of the Boston Stores. | Smith & Co., Boston. 


The April number of the Book Buyer has as its 





NEW LITERATURE. 


“The Fairhaven Fourteen” were classes “Nine” | stories. A sketch of his life and work accompa 


and “Ten’—boys and girlse—in the Fairhaven | les the portrait. The volume contains much | 
Sunday school. They conceived the idea of form- | other excellent matter. Chas, Seribners’s Sons, 


ing asociety whose objects should be ‘to teach | New York. 
and help them to be good, and do kind things for 
other people, and to try and help the Sunday. | 


setting up in trade of a poor old lady thus makes 
her happy and self supporting. These were o 
clal works so to speak. Their individual strivings 
after their first object involved them in many tn- 
terestins and a few exciting situations. If young | < vee W 
eople’s societies in imitation of the Fairhaven St., New York. 


ourteen do not spring up wherever the book is | The opening paper of the March number of The | standpoint than in the caseof the F. E. C. 


the an- 


| “The Hammer, a Story of Maccabbean Times” 
corsets, and may be | by Alfred J.Chureh, lately professor of Latin in 
worn either with or | University College, London, and Mr. Richmond 
without the bones, | Seeley,isa romance that has the advantage at 


construction of the | fiction. The opening of the story is in Jerusalem 
bone pockets may be | 174 years B.C. ‘The ancient Hebrew spirit has been 


made for Ladies and | Civilization of Greece is everywhere dominant. 
Misses, boned and | The chief characters of the story are taken frum 
with full bast: the | the first book of Maccabees, and the authors are 


set front, so that a | style of the ~y not so much can be sald, It is 
4 


} 

| 
York. HKeceived from W.B. Clarke & Co., Bos- | 
Octave Thanet’s latest story “Expiation,”’ comes 


passes and affiliations we.e, had w suffer at the 
mands of the plundering guerrillas. The story is 


B. Frost. Pubiiahed by Charles seribner’s 


| News is an excellent portrait of Prof. James 
} Bryce, M. P-., author of “The American Common. 


slece entitled “The New Reformation,” by E. P. 


Lend.a.Hand for April opens with an excellent 
— on “The Brazilian Freedmen.” This is 
NOTE-—-The Equipoise Waist and Jenness- | followed by an article on “Humane Education and 


frontispiece an excellent likeness of W. Clark 
Russell, who for 80 many years has entert ained 
both boys and their elders with his unexcelled sea 


The Apri) number of the Literary mae contains 
ie » ro ‘ > - 
achool along.”’ The best thing they did was the be oe path ant a gd ere ree og 
|“Orlo Bate’s ‘Albrecht,’ Hearn’s“ Two Years in | 
| the West Indies,” Isaac's “Maria,” andin fact,all | 
| the more recent books of fiction and travel. Many 
| lustrations accompany the extracts. 3380 Pearl 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| Scientific Standpoint” will interest even those who 
dissent from its conclusions Joseph Thomson, 
}an African explorer, has some pertinent words on 

evens sn interference on the Afri- 


| the effects of 


can. There are s vera! shorter articles, also of 


In the April number of Current Literature, the 
publishers announce a new magazine, the first 
number of which is to be issued the 10th of this 
month, entitied “Short Stories.’’ The purpose of 
the bew monthly is to relieve the pressure on 
Current Literature in the matter of fiedon. The 
excellence of the latter magnzine is suflicient 
Kuarantee that the new publication will be a 
thoroughly worthy one The contents of the 
April number of Current Literature equal in their 
merit and in the area covered toose of preceding 
number. More could not be said. Current Liter- 


ature Pablisbing Company, New York 


The Century for April is remarkable for the 
variety of its contents. Two of Mr. Cole's charm. 
ing artistic engravings accompany a paper on 

; } Stillman, in the 

; series on Italian Old Masters. Mr Jefferson's 
| Autobiograpby reaches the Rip Van Winkle stage 
ve 


| Giovanni Bellini, by Mr. Ww 


of his career, and tells the reader exactly what 


wishes to know—how Mr. Jefferson came to play 


the character. Three timely articles are “The Lat 
est Siberian Tragedy," by George Kennan; “Sug 


| gestions for the Next World's Fair,” by Georges 
Berger, Director of the French Exposition; and 
“The Slave-Trade in the Congo Basin,” by E. J. 
| Glave. Three articles of special interest and au- 


thoritativeness are “An Artist’s Letvers from Ja 


pan,” by John La Farge; “The Serpent Mound of 
’. W. Putnam, of the Peabody 

Museum, Cambridge, Mass., and “The Old Poetic 

Guild in ireland,” by Charles de Kay There are 

| three short stories, giving altogether much variety 
in subject matter and treatmen\ There is a short 

| literary essay by Col. T. W. Higeingun and a curi- 
| ous epecial account from Captain Charles Bryant 
of his experience “In the Fur-Seal Islands,” 

|} Alaska. Other articles of public discussion in 
Topics of the Time are entitled “Longer Terme 

and Less Kotation,” **The People,” and “Loyalty 

Che poetry, which is furnf<hed 


| Ohio,” by Prot. 


in Employment.’ 
by Celia Thaxter, Frank Dempster Sherman 
James Whitcomb Riley, Aubrey de Vere (on Rob 


New York 


Consumption Surely Cured. 


ro the Editor 
Please inform your readers that! hive a positiv 


nently cured. I shall be glad to seud two 


press and P.O. address. Reapectfully, 

T. A. SLOCU at, M. C., 

| 

| ANEW METH COMBUSTION. 
| 
} 


BY A WITNESS. 


| A most wonderful method of producing 
heat ison exhibition in this city at 190 
Congress St. at lla. m.daily. The sys- 
tem is known as ‘“‘The Fales System of 
| Combustion.” The device can best be un- 
| derstood by seeing it in operation. A most 
| intense heat is produced almost instantly ; 
| the portion of the heater in which the coal 
is placed becomes red hot within one | 
|minute. Many mysterious phenomena oc- | 
cur during the rapid combustion which 
takes place, which is the subject of much 
investigation by scientists. A raging white Inflamed eyes are often relieved by cuttlug 4 
heat is soon produced when cast iron | 
Speigle Manganese can be melted within | 
five minutes. Asbestos which is consid- 
ered indestructible will be burned entirely 


up within six minutes; ordinary clinkers 
The system is | Pear: and the plum, when taken ripe an! wit 


are burned equal to coal. 





to burn coal, oil or wood. 


| patent ever granted on combustion as the 
| law requires a new creation or principle be- 
| fore Government will grant a new Method | across her eyes. The p 


| Patent. 
The Mystic F. E. C. 


j 


( 1 by Bc. &. Pelton, 25 


ert Browning), and others. The Century Pub. Co. 


| remedy for above named disease. By its timely | 
use thousands of hopeless cases have been pee 


adapted for all devices where heat in re- 
quired. A saving of more than one half in| pr. G. Leslie, of Falkirk, has found that th 
fuel is obtained, and no smoke or gas is | plication of common salt in neuralgia and k 
possible from fuel burned in this device. 
This is one of the wonders of the age and | 
should be seen by every one, especially 
foundry men and engineers. The device is 
adapted to furnaces, engines, cooking 
stoves, and heating stoves, and is arranged | gives almost instant relief. 


These devices | A Swedish servant-maid, finding that her mis 
are secured with the first and only method | tress was troubled with sleeplessness, told her of 
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H. C. TURNER 
Boarding, 
Baiting, 


AND 


Hack Stable 


The Best Stable in the City. 


Light, Airy end Comfortah|. 
SEVENTY STALLS 
Corner Dalton and Cambria Streets, 

= Off Boylston St. Bridge. 


R MOVAL, 


C. D. PLACE, 


OPTILCIAN, 


For many years opposite the Old South 
Charch, has removed to 


23 School Street, 


NILES BUILDING. 


| it 
TAILOR, 


| Parlors, - 71 Beacon Street 


ottles | 
lof my remedy FREK to any of your readers wno | Agency for Winchester, Son & Flowers 
have consumption,if they will send me their ex- “ 


| Whittaker & Co., and Hill Brothers, Lor 


Ix] Pear! St., NewYork | don w. 


WHITE'S 


KITCHEN INDICATOR’ TABLET 


PE WILL save you many unnecessar 
steps- When you are out of Sugar 





Butter, Eggs, etc., simply put a pegiu hole on the 
Indicator opposite the article needed Thus the 
order for the grocer is always ready Rese 


a cribbage board of polished wood, bright » 

ic pegs. Complete, 50c. each, or 3 for $1.« { 
paid. #oston Tabiet Co., 85 Fulton St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 





THE HEALTH 


Itis impossible to remove a vaccinat 
except by removing the skin, and engraflting 4 
other bit in its place. 


large potato in two, scooping out the inside, 
binding over the feverish lids. 

The mallic acid of ripe apples, either raw 
cooked, will neutralise any excess of cha-ky mat 
ter engendered by eating too much mest. It's ais 
the fact that such fresh fruits as the apple. 





| sugar, diminish acidity in the stomach rather than 
| provoke it. 





| allments affecting the head and face have |x 
the great majority of cases efficacious in curing 
His method is to apply the salt in the form of 4 
| fine powder (that is common table salt) to tue nas 
mucous membrane. The saltis used as a snuff,s 
| piuch being taken into the nostril of the affected 
side. Itis stated that the application of the sai 


}@ practice of the people of her country w ho are 
similarly afflicted. It was to take a napkin, dip tt 
}in ice-cold water, wring it slightly, and lay i 

® was followed, and it 
| worked like a charm. The first night the la 
fm ¢ four hours without awaking, somethin 
| ha 





not cone for several months. At the end of 
| that time the napkin had become dry. By wetting 
| it again she at once went to sleep, and it required 


| ‘*Tall oaks from little acorns grew,” was | considerable force to rouse her in the morning 
|never better exemplified from a business| A common prescription for cold fee’ is t 


; merse the feet in cold water immediately before 


read, it will be simply because the proselyting zeal | New England Magazine ts entitied *A New England | Medicine Company. Starting out in a small | going to bed, and then rub them dry with a roug! 


ot the Christian Endeavorers has already pre- | Country Gentleman ia the Last Century.” It is 
| from the penof Daniel D. Slade. An excellent | aoe 
(The Fairbaven Fourteen. By Mariana M. Tall. | article in this number is on the United States Sa- | their great and always 


empted the ground. 
| 


series, sa gaaivied," Amerions Terme, Sper, Coat: 
tion and Future,” by J. R. lot. e subject is | b . 
one that has for some time excited profound | New England Magazine Co., Boston. 
thonghtfulness on the part of all those who have | 
the welfare of our nation at heart. The founda. 
tion of the social life in a republic must neces-art- 
ly hn pe upon the tillers of the aoll and whatever 
deeply concerns them concerns the whole state. | 
It canno: be questioned that the farmers of to-day | 
do not stand upon an equal level of prosperity 
with the other classes of society. Indeed it is 
true that their condition ts materially worse from 


| 


| Transatlan 


| The novelette, “Totor’s Drum,” is by Jean Riche- 


| way but a few years ago in manufacturing 
unfailing Kidney 
man. D. Lothrop Company, Boston. | | preme Court. “Accompanying it are portraits of | Remedy, the steadily increasing demand for 
F | all the present member of the Supreme Bench, the 

The 62d volume in the “Questions of the Day” | picture of Chief Justice Fuller forming the frontis- 
piece of the magazine. Much other thoroughly 


it presages a very tall manufacturing ‘‘oak” 
lin this branch of Rochester’s greatness. 
readabie and instructive matter fills the number. | [f you want to heara man talk convincingly, | his (or her) cold feet.—Dr. Mackenzie, in Healt 
earnestly and eloquently on any subject, ask | 
An article on this “French Livingstone” by one who has had kidney complaint abou 
| Henry Fougaier has the post of honor in The » virtues of the F. E. (¢ 

: le of April 1. This article heads a the virtues « 

| very enticing array of literary attractions. ‘‘all- | 
ban (Emile Bergerat) mercilessly ridicules the | 
jantiJewish crusade, ard Enricho Pancacchi,| yre enough 
| critically sketches the Decadent school of writers. 


| And there is nodoubt about it. I.s strength . J 
ning and cleansing powers do “‘get there,’ | eth. It relieves the little sufferer at one: 


’. Kidney Remedy | Mizs. WUNSLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup should 








“ : i/ 
that of their fathers while in other industries the | P=. Known tn France as the modern Rabelais, an< 
condition of the workers has greatly improved. | the portrait of this author on the cover 1s perhaps 


Mr. Elliott in his book has probed the quesiion 

deeply, ana every paye shows that he has written | “res which The 
not only from a fullness of knowledge but from a 
depth of feeling. The book appeals not only to 


satiantic is giving its reac 
328 Washington Street, Boston. 


the welfare of our nation. to mark the resting place of Martha 
{The American Earms, Their Condition and _ It is the ambition o 


of thos e wily northern politicians who, like the of excellence. 19 West 22d st. New York. 
anti-abolitionist of forty years ago, loudly pro- 
claim that there is no negro question and that 


| the most striking of the series of admirable =f 


The Home-Maker continues ta its April number 
farmers themselves, but to all those interested in | its editorial consideration of a fitting monument 
Washin ton. 

the Home-Maker to raise a 
Future. By James R. Elhott. Published by G. P. | fund of $10,000 to put her tomb in suitable repair. 
Putnam & Sons. Received from W. B. Clarke & | Miss Frances Willard asks the question, “Should 
Gv.) Women Vote?” What her answer is it is hardly 
necessary to state. Bishop Coxe describes 

Much that has been written on the negro ques. “Easter in Joseph's Garden” in an excellent piece 
tion is arrant nonsense. This is particularly true of verse. The namber is up to its usual standard 


The April Eclectric opens with a striking paper  ¢1.00 a Year. 


ers. 


MONTHLY. 


ity. 
77 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


everything in the south is exactly as it ought to be. by Emilde Laveleye, entitied,“The Two Utopias,” 


The sudden death of Mr. Grady naturally silenced | which discusses = poo — — — 
the expression of that sober afterthought that | tic dreams which have stirred the public attention. | ,. ake charge May ist 
would otherwise have followed his Bostou speech, | “Modern Mannish Maidens” is a clever and satiri- | wute s y , 


and many fallacies contained thereila, made ac | cal but good natured sketch. “Marriage from 





EDWARD BELLAMY 


a | Chief. 


MAGAZINE. 


The nationalization of industry and the 
promotion of the brotherhood of human- 


Single Numbers 10c. 


as Editor-in- recommend your liniment In all sim* 


towel. The remedy is effectua!, no doubt, but w 

comfertable. Warm or tepid water is just as good, 

and ii followed by brisk triction a comfortabk 

glow is produced. The main indication of treat 

ment then are, to live healthily, cloth warmly, ¥ 

“coddle” toa certain degree. Any one who fo 
| Out these hints will seldom have to complai: 





Advice to Mothers. 
always be used when children are cutting 


it produces natural, yuiet sleep by relievine 
| the child from pain, and the little cher! 
awakes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very 
| pleasant to taste. It soothes the child 
| softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhcea, whether ari* 
ing from teething or other causes. Twenty: 
five cents a bottle. 


~ ‘Hyde Park, Oct. 21, 1-4! 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir.—I have 0S 


your liniment on my little girl, who ws 
afflicted with infantile paralysis; b t 
side was rendered powerless from © 


shock, so that she could not move hand oF 
foot. After using two bottles of your lish 
ment, externally she beganto step a8 
and is improving every day. Ie rfa 

? 


;cases. Very truly, L. C. CakBuG 
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~ J9SEPH GAHM 


New England Agent for 
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AROUND THE HOUSE. 


ws which have lost their fragrance | 
it. itis said, by subjecting them for 
to steam and drying them thoroughly. 


ruce pill 
1a\ rene wt 


4 short Gm 


StakcH Paste.—Pour cold water on good laun- 
to barely moisten it. Then stir in boil- 


sarc! 


yinal shape, and dissolve in ordinary linseed 
gentle fire antil 1t acquires the consistency 
This paste may now be used for ali 
ibstances, as, besides strength and hard 






t possesses also "the advantage of resisting | 
the action of water. 
Ligu Ip GLUE (NO. I1.)—With any desired quan- 


tity of g 
Break the glue in small fragments and introduce 
hese into a suitable glass vessel,and pour the 
whi sky over them. Cork tightly, and set aside for 
‘aree or four days, when it will be ready for use. 
he whisky must not be too strong, and a little | 
heat is generally required.—Scientific American. 
Ever y 





. ne admires the beautifvl ware known as 
Royal We orcester, with its delicate shades of color 
® arich creamy ground, and nearly every one | 
possesses a few pieces. To make these ornaments 
Sow Ww advantage, a good plan is to have a small 


table made of ordinary pine wuod; paint the legs 
sil with white enamel paint, with lines of gold here 
sod there; then cover the top with velveteen of a 

Fel ¥ cre 


1m white shade,and around the edge put 
4 narrow white and gold fringe. Then place the 
‘eces of Royal Worcester upon it, and you will 





exe aim with delight at the truly artistic effect. 
Many people think that because a blac’ silk 
dress thas hecome soiled and dusty it is no longer 
PT serviceable. By a very simple process, however, 
ot the silk may be made as good as new. First, lay 
s pe suk flaton the table, and with a woolen cloth 
vas retu y wipe the surface to remove the dust; then 
f rr 40 old pair of black silk gloves in a quart of 
: ater, let the liquid cool, and then wash the silk 
tb with it by using a soft sponge. While the silk is 
d Wet, tura it over, first spreading aa troning cloth 
aaderneath, and iron it on the wroug side with a 


tattro nas hotas can be used without scorching. 








~ Por common black silk or ribbons, where the mat 
ily - ote hot of much importance, a very good wash- 
ist "g “quid is made Ly mixing equal parts of strong 


ted aad vine zar. in this case the silk should be 


Toned on the wrong side before it is quite dry. 






| ever to have gloves match the costume. 


| It will be used on everything. 


| ered with a darker shade 


per cent. anneaity, Divi- | 


| mashes of wide 


| serve all summer for a dress to 


|e — la at the seashore or in the moun- 





¢ Water until proper consistency is reached. 
“yiteze Unroaugh canvas if not free from lumps. 
‘arch paste should be freshly made for each batch 
of prints 
Tas MUCILAGE.—A paste tnat will not draw 
eograviog When pasted down on paper must be 
un. A mixture of equal parts of gum tragacanth 
and gum arabic forms with water a thinper muci- 
age than either one alone. 
IMPERVIOUS PASTE.—Soak ordinary glue in | 
water un.il it softens, remove it before it has lost 


lue use ordinary whisky instead of water. | 


THE MIRROR. 
It seems now to be more the fashion than 


New gowns are made with simple round 


bodices, or in polonaise or princess style. 


Indigo blue and terra cotta is one of the 


combinations in color for spring costumes. 


Dressmakers are using a great deal of 


hte in trimming gowns of cloth, wuol, or | | the 


those of corduroy. } 


The distinguishing feature of the suam-| 
mer styles is the use of lace as a trimming. 


| 


Japanese striped silks, which were the| 
fashion long years ago, are coming back in 


all their old and much new glory. 


English tweed, a material that used to} 
be used for men's clothes only, is now to be | 
stuff of which tailor-made girls are made. 


Some woollen gowns haye no combina- 
| tion material used, and the finish is a few 
jlines of stitching around the collar and 
| cuffs. 


Full sleeves are favored even by stout | 
women, as the fullness serves to conceal 
rather than to emphasize the size of the 
arm. 


Brown cloth jackets, moderately embroic- 

of brown braid, 
are among the new and stylish spring gar- 
| ments. 


Ribbon will be effectively used in combi- 
| nation with lace, showing through the open 
lace floune ing and 
| NG 


the material highly in 


demi-season and 
be worn 


Cashmere will be 
| Sines during the 


Sashes will mostly be worn a little at one 
side and placed farther down than they 
have been before, a favorite arrangement 
being several strands of ribbon caaght in a 
knot. 


Rough cloths, in blue and brown, gray 
land red, green and brown, and red and 
| brown striped cloths, made up with yelvet 
| collars and cuffs, or with the leather that is 
|}now so fashionable, look well for knock- 
| about gowns. 


Buttons are concealed in gowns as a rule, 
but a number of tiny gold, copper or silver 
buttons are used to faston the corsages, as 
well as to finish revers and ornament the 
sleeves on the outside seam. 


Sleeves reaching to the elbow and finished 


| there with a cuff and a deep fall of lace ex- 


| tending over the long gloves are seen on 
gowns to be worn at chureh weddings and 
the receptions immediately following. 


In artificial flowers there is a magnificent 
| exhibit, which includes flowers heretofore 
| thought impossible to successfully imitate 
|in silk and linen. It is going to be a great 
| spring and summer for fashion in flowers. 


| A novelty for evening which has been 
bor several times this season is a bracelet 

of flowers worn just below the short sleeve 
j/on one arm. Some times they 
| blossoms, and a corresponding cluster is 
| placed on the puff forming the sleeve of 
| the other arm. 


| The present whim of fashion is to have 
everything much raised on the shoulders. 
| Coats, shoulder capes, dresses, and lately 


| even jerseys, have epaulets of one style or| 


another. Lace fichus are also seen with 
| epaulets of pearl embroidery marabout or 
plaitings of lace. 


portion of the skirt pulled through it on 
either side and allowed to drop over. This 
gives the apperance of paniers on the skirt, 
| and the puff at the top of the sleeve is made | 
to correspond with ribbon loops across. 


A new shaped polonaise, which is intro- 
duced among the novelties for spring, is 
not cut all in one, separate from the skirt, | 
as the conventional polonaise is. The fronts | 
|of the bodice and the front drapery are all | 
one. but the back breadth is plaited up and | 
sewn on to the bodice, instead of being in 
| the princesse style. 


Cashmere will be trimmed with velvet or | 
brocade, or with plain silk, either surah or 
taffeta. The small figured chine silks will | 
also be used for the same purpose, and | 
many cashmere bodices will have large | 
sleeves of bengaline silk or of crepe de} 
chine of the same shade. Velvet trimming | 
will be most used in a contrasting color. 


Cloth for evening dresses is said to have 


been introduced by M. Felix, the Parisian | 


fashion autocrat. Some of these gowns 


are very elegant. although usually they are | 


classically severe in their drapings. Flat 
gold or silver embroideries are the favorite 
trimming for this beautiful cloth which has 
the effect of velvet at night; 
pliques are laid on with gold thread. 
favorite colors are lettuce green, rose pink 
and pale blue. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


of wage earners in different parts 
world to assert themselves and realize 
their standing in social affairs. 


| 
| 


other | 


it will | 


are real | 


Some of the imported gowns have the| 
effect of a ribbon tied about the hips and a} 


or velvet ap-| 
The | 
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The Labor Cause. 


[t is a significant spectacle, this uprising 
of the 


The deci- 
sive movements in the past have been made 
by the one power, the King, the Magis- 
trate, the Soldier, the state or the church, 

| but now the mapy are no longer satellites 
around a central orb, but are conscious of 
irown importance and rights. Why 
should they not be heard in the councils of 
the community, have their share of the | 
| common and the choice blessings of life? 
Every one’s ability to become healthy, in- 
telligent and cultivated should be respected 
and encouraged. Abject poverty is not an 
evil that should increase among us, nor un- 
wieldly wealth. There should be no divi- 
sion into producers and non-producers, la- 
borers and idlers, for cooperation and co- 
partnership are binding upon all members 
of the community. Public sentiment 
should realise higher objects to live for 
than are possible for the very poor or the 
very rich. All, without respect to age, 
sex, vocation, should have work and leis- 
ure enough to develop themselves and the 
race to their highest possible level. Labor 
bodies propose a reasonable division of the 
day intv portions for work, rest and self- 
culture, to promote a wider enjoyment and 
diffusion of comfort, knowledge and relig- 
ion. It surely is adisgrace to civilization 
to havea million laborers able, willing, 
seeking but unable to find work, and anoth- 
|}ermillion overworked and starving; to 
have such extremes between the comfort. | 
able and the uncomfortable. What seem | 
| to be opposing parts of the social system 
| should realise their interdependence and 
combine with mutual respect to solve the 
problem of universal welfare. It is well to 
protect one’s own interest, to associate | 
with sympathizing friends, to build 
ate houses, denominations, nationalities, 
but not to the fostering of a pharisaic | 
spirit, of exclusiveness and enmity. 
flict and struggle we must always have, for 





the fauna belonging to prehistoric times 
have become effete. It is well for con- 
tractors to unite on one side and wage- 
earners on the other, but it is better to 
drop coercion and denunciation on both 
sides, and counsel together for the com- 
mon welfare. Onetriumph after another 
of justice will come in due time; it is just 
as impossible for some people not to be re- 
formers as for others to be conservatives, 


the 
deliverer from 


right, true and 
place is assigned 
evil. 


beneficent ; 
to the 


indebtedness to our labor reformers, the | 
champions of woman suffrage, the defend- | 
ers of unpopular truths, rather than to 
those who are most honored on account of 
their wealth and ostentation. Good peo- 
ple do all they can to prosper the labor | 
cause, to undo heavy burdens, to open fa- | 
cilities for reading, recreation, religious 
services, to provide suitabledwellings and 
playgrounds. Even the church and the 
state which for some reason have always 
been conservative, are now moving to pro- 
mote the public welfare. Newspapers are 
| becoming more progressive and independ- 
|ent. Colleges include socialogy in their 
| prescribed studies. Childrenin our pub- 
| lic schools are better equipped for gaining 
} an honest livelihood. But with all these 
advantages, there isa terrible amount of 
inhumanity in our tand, grievances not 
| likely to be redressed in our day and gen- 
eration, for the simple reason that there is 
| not at present ability and character enough 
to prevent it. Thelabor problem in the 
Northern and Southern states and in Euro- 
| pean countriesis taxing all the wisdom 
|} and morality extant, but waits for wiser 
| and better heads and hearts to gain its 
jends. The conflict is a severe but not an 
uncertain one, whatever folly or wicked- 
ness may be involved init. The best and 
the worst that can happen to anybody as it 
always has happened in the past, is to help 
| those who are trying to make the world 
| better and happier, or to do all one can to 

| obstruct the wheels of progress. 
| Organized labor proposes to accomplish 
its just demands in this country by peace- 
able and orderiy discussion and enlighten- 
|}ment. It takes time and energy to edu- 
cate the public mind to endorse radical 
| changes in long established customs, such 
| for instance, as substituting partnerships 
of employers and employed for the wage 
system, the addition of unoccupied land to 
| the list of free commodities, the disarma- 
| ment of nations, the relinquishing of in- 
| toxica: ts, or the application of the golden 
rule to war, politics and trade. 
We ae 
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Con- 
they are indispensable to progress; but op- | 


pression, avarice, revenge and cruelty, war 
and intoxicants may become effete, just as | 


that nothing is permanent except what is | 
highest | 


| 
Posterity will award its appreciation and | 
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| Attention is called tothe following list of 
writers who will contribute to the Com- 
| MONWEALTH during the year: 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale of Boston, 
Thaddeus B. Wakeman of New York, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Jesse Cox of Chicago, and 
Burnette G. Haskell of San Fraacisco, will 
write about Municipal Government and 
| Practical Politics. 
Brief Essays will be Contributed by 
Rev. W. D. P. Biiss, 
Rev. Francis Bellamy, 
| Rev. Philo D. Sprague, 
Henry R. Legate, 
| Rev v. James Yeames, 
Rev. William G. Babcock. 
A Weekly Sermon by 
Rev. E. L. Rexford, D. D. 
Stories, Sketches and Poons by 
Edith Robinson, 
Sylvester Baxter, 
Henry W. Austin. 
Mrs. Adelaide Cilley Waldron, 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, 
Mrs. Emma Huntington Nason. 


Social Suggestions by 
Maud Howe, 
Ida Whipple Benham, 
Kate Buffington Davis. 
Ten Minette Talks by 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 
Mrs. M. H. Ford, 
Mrs. Martha M. Avery. - 
Editorial Writing and Observations by 
Mrs. Georgia Allen Peck, and 
John P. Lyons. 
Fleeting Shows by 
Mrs. E. G. Sutherland (‘‘Dorothy Lundt.”) 
Articles on 
Subjects by 
Mrs. A. M. B. Ellis—Max Eliot—of the 
Boston Herald; Capt. E. S. Huntington, 
Cyrus F. Willard of the Globe, 
Miss Lelia J. Robinson of the 
Boston Bar, J. Foster Biscoe, Frank 
Parsons, George D. Ayres, George H. 
Carey, J. A. O’Keefe, Arthur Hildre 
John Ransom Bridge, John M. Raymon 
and others. 


Occasional a Variety of 
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NATIONALIST DEPARTMENT, 


[ Under this head will be published articles, 
correspondence, news of the movement, and 
items of interest to the advocates and students 
of Nationalism. | 


express purpose of keeping an accurate 
record of the acts of congressmen, and 
transmit weekly reports to the assemblies 
and lodges throughout the country. The 
K. of L. and Farmers’ Alliance have formed 
a union and are working harmoniously to- 
gether to secure legislation, that both the 
old parties have heretofore refused them. 
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at Se ee The congressmen from the South and 
Edward Atkinson says that ‘poverty is Southwest are panic-stricken to find that 
due to ignorance and incapacity.” This is these thoroughly organized bodies are 
a statistical, reversible fact. Ignorance | watching them so closely, for the result 
and incapicity are due to poverty; let sta- | may be disastrous to their political future. 
tistics prove which way of stating it is | Each one who seeks re-election will be 
nearer the truth. | asked to pledge himself to the advocacy of 
certain measures, and if he refuses, a can- 
didate who will yield will be put in the 
| fleld and be elected in the place of the | 
present lacumbent. They claim strength 
|enough to give them 45 members in the | 
| next congress, and also several senators. | 
| The Farmers’ Alliance claims a membership | 
| of 3,000,000, and in their ‘platform they | 
|demand, among »tker things, the following 
Prof. Sumner of Yale College says that | viz.: ‘*That Congress shall pass such laws | 
poverty is the natural condition; that man | 48 shall effectually prevent the dealing in 
has no more rights than a rattlesnake; that | fatures of all agricultural and mechanical 
in the beginning man’s condition was not | productions.” Also: ‘Believing in the 
one of wealth. For a thorough under- | doctrine of equal rights to all and special | 
standing of the problem that is puzzling so | privileges to none we demand that taxation, 
many, this college Professor certainly car- | National and State, shall not be used to 
ries off the palm! What a warm-hearted | build up one interest, or class at the ex- | 
sympathy he displays in treating this sub- | pense of another,” and also: ‘That the | 
ject! means of communication and transporta- | 
| tion shall be owned by and operated in the | 
The brilliant Chauncey M. Depew, when | interests of the peopie, as is the United | 
asked for his opinion of the causes of pov- | gtates postal system.” 
erty answered with the short word ‘‘Rum,” | . 
but afterwards referred to other causes. 
The average rate of wages paid the coal 
miners of Pennsylvania, from September to 
December last was 87 cents perday. With 
such magnificent compensation for their organized in Nebraska in the month of | 
labor, they suffer from poverty mainly be- | February. The organization is spreading | 
cause of “Ram?” ‘The heart lying dead, like wild fire in Kausas, Missouri and other | 
the eye cannot see,” says Carlyle. | states.—[ Exchange. 


At a recent town meeting the citizens of | Two massive bronze doors, to cost $100,- 
Peabody sanctioned by their vote, the put- | 000, are to be placed at the main entrance 
ting in of an electric light plant by the |of Trinity Church by William Waldorf 
town, the vote being 221 for to 10 against. | Astor as a memorial to his father, Joho 
Resolutions were also passed instructing Jacob Astor.—[ Exchange. 
their representative to the legislature to 
vote for and aid in every way possible, the 
bill now peuding to allow cities and towns 
to farnish electric lighting; aud also re- 
quested the Senator from their district to 
do the same. 


John D. Rockefeller gives the cause of 
poverty in a single word, ‘‘Intemperance ;” 
there Is nothing like brevity, even at the 
expense of truth. He is said to have an 
income of $19,000,000 a year. The wage- 
earners’ income would approximate that of 
their distinguished fellow-laborer if they 
had been strictly temperate! 





Drift. 


Almost all great things foratime have 
| rested in the energies of a small minority, 
and most great changes jn history have | 
shown a resolute few asserting the as- | 
'cendency of conviction.—[ Frederick Har- 
rison. 

It is astonishing to see the great prodi- 
ality with which the people grant valua- . 
ble franchises to peteuls ecrporations, and | ‘rust has no legal right to live. It ls acon- 
the almost inevitable result of such grants | SPiracy agaiust the welfare of the people, | 

. .w | and its continued existence is a reproach to | 
is a gigantic monopuly, enriching the few i callin oleie aed ¢ in dean ait taek I 
at the expense of the many. Should we | Se public spirit and cominon sense | 
not do well to adopt the New Orleans | public. 
method—the sale of franchise, with re- The telephone service is admirable, as is 
served right to purchase all the property at | testitied by the public appreciation, there 
an appraised value, at the expiration of a | being over 10,000 instruments in use in 
short period? This ylelds a large revenue | Berlin. There are no private telephone 
to the city, and at the expiration of the | companies in Germany, the telephone, like 
term the people can again sell the franchise | the telegraph, being a branch of the postal 
for another term, or resume control of | service. The price for telephone service is 
their own property. It works admirably |jow/the annual charge for an instrament 
wherever tried, and in New Orleans tn 1886 | being 120 marks, or something less than 
nearly one-eighth of all the municipal ex- | g30. The long distance service between 
pense was paid by the sale of a single fran- | the principal cities of the empire is being 





The St. Lonis Globe-Democrat says: ‘A 





na | 
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|appeals to men and women. 
| perfected scheme for the reformation of | 








ake 
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chise for twenty-five years. 


The Farmers’ Alliance, Knights of Labor, 
Christian Socialists and Nationalists may 
differ in non-essentials, but in the one 
great essential—public control of private 
mounopolies—they are a unit, and the de- 
fenders of the present unjust system are 
underestimating the growing strength of 
these combined forces. The struggle be- 
tween the people and private monopolies 
has begun, and the people are rapidly be- 
coming aroused to the importance of the 
issue. ‘The monopolists have the 
money, and self-interest leads them to ex- 
pend it in defence of their special privi- 
leges, but the people have the largest num- 
ber of voters, and they are beginning to 
feel that self-preservation demands a better 
use of their silent but effective weapon than 
has hitherto prevailed. Itis at the ballot 
box that this victory will finally be gained. 


T. V. Powderly in his speech Saturday 
night at Faneuil Hall uttered some traths 
so important that all should heed them. 
Among many other good things, he. said: 
“Why cannot we receive corn from the 
West; wheat from the West; why does 
not our coal go to the West; why don’t 
your shoes, and woolens, and cottons go in 
greater quantities to the West? It is be- 
cause there has been uo connecting link 
between the workmen of the nation, be- 
cause the lines of transportation are in the 
hands of two or three men or corporations, 
while the working people have no interest 
in them whatever. You must study the 
transportation question, and ask why you 
pay here from $5 to §7 a ton for coal, 
while I can get it at Scranton for $2.65; 


why it is that coal costs for transportation 
twice as much as something else; why it 
is that a few workmen cannot warm them- 


most | 


| rapidly introduced.—{Cor. Mexican Finan - 
jcler. < 
In Victoria, an Australian colony, the 
government owns and operates the rall- 
| roads, telegraph and express lines. Last 
}year the government profits from its rail- 
road business reached $16,000,000. Its sur- 
plus from the transactions of railroads, 
telegraph lines, express lines and the postal 
| systern was $34,400,000. And we are in- 
| formed by persons who have lived in Aus- 
tralia that as a rule the rates for telegraph- 
ing and for railroad and express transpor- 
tation are lower and the servige is better in 
that country than in the wonderfully ‘‘pro- 
gressive” and “highly civilized” United 
| States of America. 


Whereas, God Almighty has given every 
man one mouth to be fed, and one pair of 
hands adapted to furnish food for that 
mouth; if anything can be proved to be 
the willof heaven, it is proved by this fact, 
| that that mouth is to be fed by those hands 
| without being interfered with by any other 
map, who has also his mouth to feed and 
his hands to labor with. I hold, if the Al- 
mighty had ever made aset of men that 
should do all the eating and none of the 
work, He would have made them with 
mouths only and no hands; and if He had 
ever made another class, that He had in- 
tended should do all of the work and none 
of the eating, He would have made them 
without mouths and with all hands.— [ Abra- 
ham Lipcoln. 


The following statement of farm mort- 
| gages is taken from tha Bankers’ Monthly, 
|which ought to be good authority on this 

subject. The interest was computed by 
the editor of this paper at the rate of 6 
per cent., which is perhaps lower than the 








selves in winter until some agents in New | 4verage: 


York decide whether $2,000,000 shall be the | _— 


yield of the mines, or $10,000,000.” 


pe ieee . 567,008,000 

A article in the Boston Herald of April io ae ts - yen 
4th is significant. Itis to the effect that | Wisconsin. ++ 867,000,000 
John J. Holland of Jacksonville, Florida, a | DBIO....++++++++seeee. +++ ,127,000,000 


member of the Knights of Labor executive 
board is stationed in Washington for the 


Int -rest. 


Indiana. ..... ....... 




















filled with an intelligent and energetic peo 
ple. Yet the farms are covered with mort- 
gages to the extent of $3,421,000,000, while 
the whole production of gold and silver 
in the United States for 1888 was only $92,- 
370,000, so that the entire product of gold 
and silver is not enough to pay half the 
interest in the six states above named.— 
{ Monitor. 


In a recent editorial the Boston Investi- 
gator, among other things, says: ‘‘Nation- 
alism preaches the gospel, not of charity, 
not of mercy, but of justice. It says, and 
says truly: Labor is being wronged; give 
labor its rights. It recognizes that the 
evils of society are due to the present un- 
equal, unjust social conditions, and it says: 
Change the conditions. Capital has con- 
trolled legislation for its advantage, and 
Nationalism says: Make laws that allow 
advantage tono one. Of course, the first 
thing to be done in any reform is to edu- 
cate public opinion, to show up the wrong, 
the evil, the injustice which exists. We 
do not understand that Nationalism has 
adopted any creed or put forth any confes- 
sion of faith. It sees that there is wrong 
in society, and it recognizes that the rem- 
edy is to abolish the wrong. It says: 
Think, discuss, agitate. The remedy must 
come, the evil must go. It seems to us 
that those who take Mr. Bellamy’s ‘‘Look- 
ing Backward” as the Bible of Nationalism 
make a mistake. This volume is not so 
much a book of laws asa book of ideas. 
As tiction it is entertaining; as fact, we 
opine it would be not a little dull. Hu- 
manity may never develop exactly the con- 
dition upon which Mr. Bellamy founds his 
popular story, bat this story may help it to 


Two hundred and sixty Alliances were | develop better conditioas than the present. | 


This is its mission. Nationalism is a social 
movement for social regeneration. It ap- 
peals to no class, no race, no religion. It 
It is not a 


society. It is the voice, not of one, but of 
a good many, crying in the streets, in the 
bomes, in public and private: Prepare 
better conditions for man, make his paths 
straight. Nationalism up so date has set 
thousands of hearts beatiag for something 
better.” 


What the Nationalists Propose. 
Let us see if we, as Nationalists, can ap- 
ply our principles in a manner that shall be 


positive, yet not aggressive, chief of which | 


is the brotherhood of man, involving lesser 


| Ones, such as universal education, co-opera- 


tive industry, also many others of close 
affiliation with the above-mentioned. 

We hear from those who seek informa- 
tion, and also from those who oppose the 
movement, such questions as the follow- 
ing: Do they propose to abolish the tides 
and the law of gravitatlon? Why do you 
quarrel with competition? Would you de- 
stroy the individuality, the family life and 
the church? Would you endorse a scheme 
by which the ignorant, immoral and im- 
provident would be roused to class hatred, 
envy, jealousy and covetness? We an- 
swer, No! not one of these impossible or 
undesirable things do we hope to accom- 
plish. What, then, is our scheme? We 
have none. We have an idea, bascd upon 
principle which is, we believe, both scien- 
tific and humanitarian; that ideal we en- 
deavor to work towards. 

Knowing that all natural laws are benefi- 
cent, we seek further to know them, that 
we may conform our action thereto, that 
we may get the benefits they are intended 
to confer, believing that nature is never 
vindictive, that her seeming cruelties are 
ever educational orremedial. Still further, 
we believe that competition is a natural 
law, and do not wish to subvert it. Oar 
endeavor is to rescue it from its present 
subservient position in the minds of men, 
which will place it above economic warfare. 
When the application of the law of gravi- 
tation shall be natural, rather thao artifi- 
cial, it will be beneficent. It will not then 
engender tyranny among those who domi- 
nate, nor ruthlessness on the crinying side 
of life. it can, we believe, be used to the 
conscious advantage of mankind, not to its 
degradation in the physical, rational, moral 
and spiritual realms, as at present applied. 
Redeemed from the plane of brute force, it 
would indeed have for its motto, Excelsior. 
Only so can it cast off its vicious uses, and 
the ‘‘survival of the fittest” be possible. 
We hold that this law applies not alone to 
the animal, but to the intellectual and 
moral life as well; by this we would say 
that morality has an evolutional as well as 
an eternal basis, or in other words, that 
through evolution the eternal morality finds 
expression. 

‘Therefore, when John L. Sullivan, as a 
representative of tbe animal man of purely 


| muscular development, and Jay Gould, hav- 
| ing the qualities of greed and craft evolved 
'to such an extent as to make him a most 


successful business man, even a combina- 


$14,000,000 | tion of these extreme types is not enough 
33,100,000 | fora satisfactory human being, although 
34,020,000 | this surely is @ survival of the fittest on 
pyres | that base plane, they being very nearly per- 
67,620,000 | fect in their —4* 7 

think of this. These, six of the | sideration Ww may be termed conscious 
ol productive states of the Union, are evolution, we recognize our responsibility 


Once taking into con- 


E : aan 
| as agents to the powers that be in regarg to 
this great law; we say let it have free play 
in the higher realms of human life; tha: it 
may work ever upward, and towards per. 
fection; we endeavor to place it above +}, 
means of sustaining life, that the suryjy,) 
and evolution of that which is excellent ang 
beautiful may be possible. We are satis. 
fied that this endeavor is strictly scientig¢ 
because the law of co-operation has worked 


side by side with competition, so far q, 
scientific investigation has been able 4, 
demonstrate, in whatever department or qj. 


rection it hasexamined. As man becomes 
|more and more acquainted and in harmony 
with this natural law, he is able to use jr 
force to his satisfaction. We having 
studied this law in connection with e. 
| operation in the industrial world, are cop. 
vinced that we but retard our further deve). 
opment by retaining it iu our business life 
However true the old saw, ‘‘Competition js 
the life of trade,” may have been in the 
days of our fathers, to simulate their pri- 
vate enterprises, the changed conditions of 
today render it absolutely false; the truth 
of this assertion is supported as soon as at. 
tention is called to those industries fro 
which competition has been entirely elim(- 
| nated, monopolies, to the number of forty. 


one, and the list grows daily, which ar 
| rolling up to their controllers such colossal 
| fortunes as to dwarf those of competitive 
business. There was no thought in th 


minds of the persons who instituted this 
form of traffic to crush out competition 
nor to establish co-operation. It was the 
law of evolution working through and be. 
hind the minds of men with such persist. 
ency that at last we can but recognize th 
lesson it teaches, and carry it forward t 

its reasonable and logical conclusion 

Neither are we afraid of destroying ind 

iduality, because we see inthe past that 
the strongest motive to human endeavor 
jhas not been the enrichment of life with 
material wealth, as the heroes, men of 
science an. the artists well attest; that 
these have gone calmly to an early grave by 
being loyal at a post of duty, have forfeited 
honor among men in the interest of science, 
}and live long lives of penury and calumny 
| in order to express their relation to the di. 
|vine mind. Also that we lesser persons 
like to work at that occupation which we 
delight in The law of competition stil! 
holds sway in the intellectual world; there 
men may compete with each other or them- 
| selves, to the advantage of all. 
Alas, we see how material is our age, 
| that the incentive of gain is put forth so 
| eagerly by those tenacious of the present 

regime. That the individaal may have the 
| opportunity of development is our strong- 
| est motive to place him above the \\fe and 
death struggle of the bread and bower 
| question. And, selfishly, if you please, we 
| know that his enlarged capacities add di 
| rectly to our inheritance by just so much 
wore expression of the divine law among 
men. 

We would, by improving the state of the 
individual, elevate all men to the rank of 
gentlemen, and all women to lofty and pure 
womanhood, and so influence home life,— 
when caste and class shall have fallen off 
by the decay of the prestige and power 
wealth gives. Men and women shail for 
the first time in human history be free from 
the conventionalities that now surround 
wedded life. When man selects, untram- 
melled by the dictates of artificial society, 
and woman accepts, without fear of eco 
nomic destitution, all reason asserts that 
the home has a foundation that has hith- 
erto been wanting, in the interest of domes- 
tic felicity. Under such conditions could 
we not with confidence expect a superior 
progeny? 

Rather than destroy the Christian church, 
we would increase its usefulness and power 
by furthering the religion which Jesus 
taught, which, If preached and practised, 
would, we believe, inaugurate a new era, 
and redeem tne church from the terrible 
doctrines that have been foisted upon it. 
But that larger church, the church univer- 
sal, which embraces all humanity, which 
has all the heavens for its dome, divine as- 
pirations for its spires, human hearts for 
its altars, and all nature for its founda- 
tions, where all secular action is sacred, 
and all science religion, where the most 
beautiful isthe most useful, where man 
may reach full fruition, not drowning 
knowledge in sensation; such a condition 
of life is the ideal of those who, because of 
belief in the brotherhood of man,—the 
solidarity of the human race,—seek the na- 
| tional control of economics as the type of 
| government that best represses too marked 
expression on the material side of human 
nature. That government is now necessary 
arises from the belief in the supremacy of 
the spiritual; in the ideal realm each 
becomes a law unto himself, because every 
man is every other man. 

MarTHa M. AVERY. 


It has long been a question with the in- 
vestigating public in what way large divi- 
dends could be obtained on small invest 
ments. This question has been answered 
by the Atkinson House Furnishing (om- 
pany of Maine, whose Boston office is in 
{the Niles building on School street. This 


— pays 10 per cent. to all stockhold- 
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CLOSING ARGUMENT. 





rs 
of Captain Charles E. Bowers Before 
Committee 
tien For ®& General Law Permitting 
Cities and Towns Te Furnish Gas and 


Electricity To Their Inhabitants. 





vr. Chairman, I desire in behalf of the 
vioneps, to thank this committee for the 
patience and the courtesy with which they 
nave listened to the arguments presented, 
and believe it would not be unbecoming in 
se to say [ have listened with great inter- 
p= to the fair, calm, dignified and able 
arguments presented by the remonstrants. 
The question has been pointedly asked 
“lati 12” Well, Mr. Chairman, I answer. 
chat the petitioners are the people of Mass- 
~hysetts. They are seattered from the 


ec of Legislature, on Peti- | 


“Who are the petitioners for this leg- | ation lawyers of this state for fifteen days, 








_BOSION COMMONWEALTH. | 


| the efforts of its attorney before this com- 
mittee. 
ment will be divided and paid by the Gas 
| Company and the Electric Trust. 
| One other person has appeared before this 
| committee to remonstrate against the pas- 
| sage of this law, except these two corpora- 
| tions and one trust, simply one gentleman 
| from Newburyport, who stood up and said, 
|in his judgment, it was unwise to go into 
this business, but gave no reasons why. 
Not another citizen in this Commonwealth 
;bas appeared to remonstrate against this 
law. 


Mr. Chairman, at the first hearing which | 


It is said that the fee for his argu- | 





| and magnificently funny as ever; it is im- 
possible to watch that gay and stately dance 
with which she, hand in hand with Sir An- 
thony, makes one memorable exit, without 
a pang at the thought that with just such 
step, gay and stately to the last, we must 
look, before many seasons can pass, to see 
this sovereign lady of old comedy pass from 
our sight indeed. Mr. Florence’s Sir Lu- 


rable. The supportin general is more than 
adequate, Miss Allen having made apprecia- 
| ble advances in her art since the rather 
| tepid work of her Museum days. ‘ 

Next week we are to welcome the long- 





was opened the fifth day of this month, [| heralded ‘‘Gondoliers.” 
had the honor of submitting a bill which | 


had been very carefully drawn, and which 
has stood the scrutiny of the best corpor- 


and has proved to be without a flaw. The 
only point which any of the able lawyers 
| have made, is that it does not compel the 


sil of Berkshire to the sands of Plymouth, | purchase of plants by a city. And wisely 


is 


as an illustration of the class of peo- 

that are represented among the peti- 

roners. L have brought up a very few peti- 
ns of the vast number I have. 


and 


; Here is one headed by M. S. Ayer & Co., | 


9 State Street, a prominent and success- 

rocer. Mr. Ayer took that petition 
one re celved the signatures of all but two 
of the merchants in State Street Block. 
Here is a petition headed by the Hon. John 
. Raymornd of Salem. He was thought 
song of by the conservative people of 
ryative old Satem to be elected Mayor 
uur consecutive years. It is signed 
> prominent and influential citizens. 
inother petition from the town of 
co signed by 230 people, and Mr. 
‘oper, who sent it, said if he had had 


noun 
nse 
col 


for f 


Here is 
iet 


time. he could have obtained the signa- 
' f every voter in the town. Here is 


as signed by the Walthan Emery Wheel 
mpany, and every man in their employ, 
er 183 signers. These are only 
amples. The petitions will be presented 
to the Legislature at the proper time. 
It is very fair now to inquire, *‘who are 
» remonstrants?” I want to preface 
what | say however, if it shouid appear 
harsh in any Way, that personally I have 
the kindest feelings toward everybody con- 
nected with the hearing,—but who are the 
remonstrants to this petition? They are 
the Boston Gas Light Company, a giant 
yrporation, represented by its able attor- 
nev, and an association of 
companies, which can properly be called an 
Electric Light Trust, represented by its 
e attorney, and a little company in 
North Adams, called by the distinguished 
counsel who represents it, ‘‘an humble and 
nfantile corporation.” Why are these gen- 
tlemen here, remonstrating against legisla- 
tion which is already enjoyed in ten states, 
and which is demanded by the people of 
scommouwealth. I shall be as brief as 
possible, and will try to answer only parti- 
ally aportion of the arguments of the dis- 
gentlemen who have remon- 


altogether 





= 


tinguished 
strated 
Mr. Greenough has presented a highly 
naginative picture in which he claims an 
irresponsible committee is to set a poet, 
presumably Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes at 
work shovelling coal, and station the Rev. 
lr. A. A. Miner, the great prohibitionist, 
behind a public bar to mix drinks; but 
what this unique employment of the two 
distinguished doctors has to do with the 
passage of a general law permitting cities 
and towns to furnish their own gas and 
electricity, he did not make clear. He also 
takes exception to the statement of Direc- 
tor Wagner of the Philadelphia Gas Works, 
in which Mr. Wagner shows a profit of 
$1,200,000 for the year, and claims that if 
he had Kept his books properly and John 
Wanamaker had furnished the gas, that he 
could show that the city of Philadelphia 
has lost about $3,000,000. instead of making 
‘profit of $1,200,000. It makes me think 


‘ 


f what the old banker said to the young 


nan, who submitted a statement, and 
claimed that ‘figures don’t lie.” The old 


wanker answered, ‘‘Figures do lie, and the 
bigger the figures, the bigger the lie.” 

_ Mr. Burdett in appearing for the Electric 
Light Trast, presented his grguments very 
aoly, bat he did not refute in any particular 
4 list of prices, authentic prices. which I 
had submitted, in which I showed that 
where the light was furnished by the muni- 
ipality, the average cost was less than 
fourteen cents per light per night as against 
the cost by private corporations of forty- 
ive cents per light per night. The accu- 
racy of price for light, he did not refute, 
out he did make a most remarkable state- 
ment. [have always understwod that the 
own meeting of New England was the 
eteat democratic institution that enabled 
New England to assume the position she 
tow holds. I learned, for the first time, 
‘rom Mr. Burdett, that the people of Mass- 
achusetts owed their high moral, social, 
atellectnal and industrial standing to the 





fostering care of the great corporations 


Within her borders. 

Mr. Crosby appeared for. the infantile 
Corporation, and read a carefully prepared 
‘tgument. [ don’t want to be unjust, I 
don’t want to be impolite, but it has been 
whispered in my ear, that the North Adams 
%as Company will be none the poorer for 


electric light | 


|not; for if the bill compelled a purchase, it 
| is very clear that the owners of such plants 
| could demand an extortionate price, which 
might practically nullify the law. 

| Now it is well understood in any town 
| that wants to go into the business, they 
would naturally purchase the existing plant 
| at a fair valuation. Mr. Greenough stated 
| that this would lead to speculative enter- 
| prises by the town. Sy the provisions of 
| this bill, no town can engage in the busi- 
ness without first having two town meet- 
ings, and a two-thirds vote of the voters; 
and no city, without first having a two- 
| thirds vote of the city council, and that 
|vote ratified by the voters. No city or 
| town after controlling and operating either 
gas or electric plants or both, has ever sur- 
| rendered the privilege to a private corpora- 
tion, and in every case the public adminis- 
| tration has proved a magnificent success. 
| I maintain that the citizens of the state of 
| Massachusetts should not be denied the 
| privilege of engaging in any business that 
is now granted the people in ten different 
states of the Union; and the people of 
Massachusetts, whom I very humbly repre- 
sent, request you to pass this law. 





THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


| At the Hollis St. Theatre the event of the 
| week has been Miss Marlowe's appearance 
| in Jaliet, a character which she has not es- 
sayed in Boston since her first season here. 
| The kindliest criticism cannot claim for her 
impersonation any marked gain in those 
points where criticism can justly assail it. 
As was the case a few years ago, there was 
a distinct lack of spontaneous, tempera- 
mental passion in all the scenes which de- 
| pend upon such passion for their force and 
significance. There is something unreal 
| and dreamlike in the horror with which she 
|broods over her possible waking in the 
|tomb; the hot, passionate Southern imagi- 
| nation, whose pictures have all the force of 
|a reality, is hardly suggested in word or 
| gesture. 
| deeper into the intense and primitive emo- 
|; tions before the later scenes of her Juliet 
can hope to mate with her earlier ones. 
|On those earlier scenes it is a delight to 
dwell, even in memory. The sweet, fresh, 
tender spontaneity of her girlish chatter 
| with mother and nurse, the dainty, half- 
unconscious coquetry of her first meeting 
with Romeo, those wonderful moments os 
the moon-drenched balcony, when one al- 
most sees the woman-heaft unfold, as one 
might watch a rose unfold fragrant petal 
after petal; these things we are not like to 
see again in many a dramatic year, and we 
greet them gratefully. Of Miss Marlowe's 
support one can say not a little in praise. 
Mr. Plympton’s Romeo, though in stage 
presence far from the romantic, hot- 
hearted boy of Shakespeare’s drawing, was 
sincere and effective, and his beautiful 
lines were given with deep appreciation of 
their music. Mr. Crompton’s Friar Lau- 
rence was nobly dignified. Mr. Levick’s 
Mercutio was too much toward the swash- 
buckler, and missed altogether the mercu- 
rial lightness of the whimsical, chivalrous, 
lovable comrade of Romeo’s youth. Mrs. 
Pamoyer as the Nurse was amazingly well 
bred, and gave Mrs. Babelaitian lines with 
an evident polite unconscicusness of their 
import which was truly bewildering. 

We part with Miss Marlowe with regret. 
She has given to us many memorable and 
exquisite hours, and her welcome is assured 
whenever she may return among us. 

Next week small Elsie Leslie is to draw 
for us the contrasting pictures of ‘‘The 
Prince and the Pauper.” 

es 

Atthe Globe Theatre Mr. Jefferson and 
his brilliant company of players have de- 
lighted the best class of our theatre-goers 
with that sterling old comedy, ‘The 
Rivals,” acted as neither this nor any imme- 
diately forthcoming generation is likely to 
see it acted in other hands. Sheridan may 
indeed, in Warren's famous bon mot, be 
“twenty miles away” from the Bob Acres 
Mr. Jefferson shows us; but, nevertheless, 
it is a delicious performance of alight and 
savory drollery, unsurpassed by anything in 
the well-beloved comedian’s repertoire. 


Mrs. Drew’s Mrs. Malaprop is as classical-y 


** 
At the Boston Museum the ‘‘Comforts of 


| Home” is borne on its triumphant way by 
| billows of laughter. 


There seems now but 
| little doubt that the play will hold the stage 
}until the end of the regular season. Mr. 
Gillette has never made a greater hit, 
though he has often done work worthier of 
his talents, and the same may be said of the 
Museum company. 
es 
At the Tremont Theatre the McCaull 
company in charming ‘‘Clover” has at- 
tracted audiences unmatched in size by any 
preceding ones of this theatre’s very suc- 
cessful season. Mr. Hopper’s clever trav- 
esty of Delsartism continues to waken 
roars of delighted laughter. Miss Manola 
and Mr. Oudin do work of a grace, finish 
and delicacy most uncommon on the comic 
opera stage. ‘‘Clover” could, it would 
seem, hold the stage indefinitely, but we 
are told that ‘‘The Beggar Student” and 
‘‘Prince Metbusalem” are to be given a 
hearing, the former probably on next Mon- 
day. 
ae 
Herrmann has played his second week at 
the Park Theatre, and his entertainment 
has not materially changed from that of 
last week, or from that of a year ago, and 
to the multitude his performance is thor- 
oughly acceptable, for one needs to see it 
repeatedly to lose the sense of awe and 
mystery that his ‘‘experiments” produce. 
And such is Herrmann’s deftness and dex- 
terity that the spectator who is familiar 
with his tricks is equally delighted with his 
neighbor, to whom the whole performance 
is new, unintelligible and mysterious. The 
most striking feature of the entertainment 
is the aerial operations of Florine, who, in 
thin air, apparently without support of any 
kind, walks, reclines, turns somersaults 
aud jumps the hoop with all the ease and 
grace of a like performance on terra firma. 
This is the last week of the weird magi- 
cian, and next week come those popular 
comedians, Barry and Fay, in that laugh- 
ter-producing comedy, ‘‘McKenna’s Flirta- 
tion.” 
e"« 
The attraciton at the Howard Atheneum 
this week has been the popular actor, John 


The young actress must dive | A. Stevens, ic a play of his own creation, 


entitled ‘‘Unknown.” It has been very 
warmly received by Athenwum audiences, 
and the actor-p!aywright himself has been 
called many times before the curtain.- In 
this popular approbation Miss Tessie But- 
ler has constantly shared. Dan Kelly, also, 
who plays the part of a rollicking, good- 
natured son of [reland, has done so to the 
delight of the audiences. Miss Bessie 
Gray sings acouple of catchy songs, and 
the whole company acquits itself to the 
satisfaction of the Howard patrons. 
«"* 

The performers announced at the Gaiety 
and Bijou next week include Louis Beau- 
vais, the wonderful one-hand gymnast; 
Glenroy Brothers, in their latest athletic 
specialty, entitled ‘‘Harvard vs. Yale;” Ed- 
gar and Curran, I[rish comedians, vocalists 
and dancers; Miss Lotta Hatfield, in a 
budget of topical songs and ballads; 
George R. Delmont, the famous German 
comedian and vocalist; the Ventini’s, in 
their clever hat-spinning act; Miss Georgie 
Marsh, female impersonator; McDowell 
and Stevens, in an original act, entitled ‘A 
Masquerade Ball;” Georgie Dean Spauld- 
ing, harp soloist; her first appearance this 
season; and Clivette, the well known toss 
juggler. 

The London Ethoscope is also an an- 
nounced feature of the annex exhibits for 
the week. 

os 

“The Stowaway,” with its magnificent 
company, startling mechanical effects, beau- 
\tiful stage pictures and sensational story, 
perfectly diamatized and told in the most 
delightful manner, will make its reappear- 
ance at the Grand Opera House Monday 
evening. One of the features in the per- 
formance will be the ‘‘cracking” of a real 
safe by two genuine and noted burglars 
named ‘‘Kid” McCoy and ‘‘Spike” Hennes- 





of tools, and when everything is ready they 
start to work. The drill, and “jimmy,” 
and finally the powder and fuse are used. 
Then a match is applied, and the safe door 
is blown from its hinges with a detonation 
that brings the hero on the scene. But 
this is only one of the many startling oc- 





cius is, as always, finished and most admi- 


sey, who come on the stage with their kit | 


‘POOR RICHARD’S MAXIM: 


“At a great penny’s worth pause a 
| while.” Before purchasing elsewhere inspect 
| the popular priced clothing of the 


FRANKLIN'TAILORING COMPANY 


352 Washington St., Boston. 





jcurrences which eccur in the play. A fac 
| Simile of a 40-foot yacht is revealed in the 
jfourth act of “The Stowaway” —-sails, 
masts and rigging are perfect in every par- 
ticular. As the curtain rises, sails will be 
furled, the boat anchored, and then the 
jaction of an entire act will occur on the 
vessel’s deck. 


MUSEUMS. 


Mr. Austin of the Nickelodeon is surely a 
man fertile in resources. Following hard 
upon “The Old Maids’ Talking Match” of 
last week he has provided for public enter- 
tainment this week ‘‘A Convention of 
Grass Widows.” Why they should be such 
it is dificult for the visitor to surmise, as 
they are, many of them, unusually comely 
in face and figure, and their absent lords 
certainly show serious defects of judg- 
ment. Besides this feature, there is John 
Whitman, the juvenile Hercules, who per- 
forms wondrous feats of strength, and 
Madame Huber, upon whom fire seems to 
have no power to act. The various groups 
of wax figures still attract much attention. 
In the theatre, the Austin Comedy Com- 
pany is giving an unusually clever farce, 
and, in addition to this, a number of skilled 
specialists are to be seen on the stage after- 
noon and evening. 


At Pilling’s World’s Museum next week 
it is undecided whether to present ‘‘A Com- 
fortable Home’or a burlesque on the ‘‘Gon- 
doliers,” called ‘Gone Dollars.” The for- 
mer made a great hit last week, and it may 
be considered worthy of being presented 
another week. The policy, however, is to 
give anew oneeach week. The comedy, 
however, will be but a portion of the show, 
for along specialty bill will also be pre- 
sented. Among the artists who will con- 
tribute to it will be Walter S. Davis, in 


dialect imitations of noted actors, and 
many others. 
The coming week will see the usual 


throngs at Lothrop’s Grand Museum, cor- 
ner Washington and Dover streets, as the 
bill is well up to or beyond the well-estab- 
lished reputation of that theatre. The 
young lady walkers will do their sixth con- 
secutive week, and the score of miles will 
reach the thousand mark. This is a most 
wonderful record, even for male pedes- 
trians. The drama, ‘‘Neck and Neck,” will 
be presented by its old star, E. T. Stetson, 
supported by H. Percy Weldon and his fine 
stock company. A very strong olio bill has 
also been provided. Sunday, April 13, the 
regular concert, the programme for which 
will include a long array of tke very best 
artists to be secured, and the price is only 
10 vents. 





PEARS'SOAP is the most elegant toflet adjunct. 


An Evening With Authors. 

One of the most interesting entertain- 
ments afforded the public this season was 
furnished on Wednesday night at the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall by a number of authors and 
composers who presented their own work 
to the audience, the whole being for the 
benefit of the Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided in 
her graceful and tactful way, and also fur- 
nished one of the features of the evening 


by reading her poem on Browning. Rev. 
Herbert Ward and Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 


Phelps Ward read from their own writings, 
the former a light and entertaining sketch, 
the latter a few lines of graceful poetry. 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead read from hiseessay on 
‘*Puritanism,” Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney and 
Mrs. Diaz contributed from their own 
writings, and Mr. Arthur Foote and other 
composers played several of their own 
compositions. 


No Lady Should Be Without 





The celebrated remedies of Dr. Charles 
Craig. They never fail to effect a perma- 
nent cure of flatulent dyspepsia, bloating, 
urinary affections, the worst cases of 
Bright’s disease and liver complaint. They 
are particularly recommended for the use 
of ladies that are subject to bloating, as 
they never fail to reduce them to their nor- 
mal size and give them that perfect form 
which they possessed in girlhood. 





Dr. Craig’s Kidaey and Liver Cure. 


Prepared by The Craig Medicine Co. 
Psaivsc, New Jersey. 
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AVOID ALL IMITA. 
110NS. THEY MAY 
BE DANGEROUS. @ 


FOR 


Sore Eyes 
Catarrh 
Lameness 
Female 
Complaints 
Sunburn 
Soreness 
Sprains 
Chafing 
Bruises 


USE 
pies POND'S 
Wounds BXTRACT 


Insect 

Bites 
Stings 
se Feet 
INFLAMIMATIONS 


and 


HEMORRHAGES 


ALL 
PAIN 


FAC-SIMILE OF 
BOTTLE WITH BUFF 
WRAPPER. 


DEMAND POND'SEX- 
TRACT. ACCEPT NO 
SUBSTITUTE FOR IT 


THIS IS THE ONLY 
RIG4T KIND. DONOT 
TAKE ANY OTHER, 





Children 


always 


EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Ol! with Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Goda ie 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy It rather than 
otherwiee. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Ite indeed, and the 
little lade and laesies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified againet « 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Soott’'s Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations. 
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i Like my Wife 
to use 


ZZONI’ 


MEDICATED 


OMPLEXI 
WDE 


Because itimproves her 
looks and is as fra- 
grant as violets. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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_BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


ABOUT WOMEN. 


We should never give too much of our | 


society even to those who love us.—[Marie | 


| Bashkirtseff. 


To be supreme of its kind a thing must | 


occupy the mind to the exclusion of every 
| feeling that is not connected with it.— 
| (Marie Bashkirtseff. 


Monsieur, Ido not give my sympathies 


| to your party as a woman, I give them as} 


jan honest man might do.—[{ Marie Bash- 
kirtseff. 

| When you know a thing to hold that you 
| know it, and when you do not know a) 
| thing, to allow that you do not know it, 
| this is knowledge.—[ Confucius. 


“It isin the mysterious realm of spirit 


|that man comes consciously to feel the | 


| touch of the Infinite.” 


“Hopes have vrecarious life; 
They are oft blighted, withered, swept clear off; 
| But faithfulness can feed on suffering, 

And know no disappointment.” 


Mrs. Clara Harrison Stranahan, 
|ex-Congressman Stranahan of Brooklyn, 

| has sent a formal proposal to the authori- 

ties of the Michigan State University, plac- 
|ing at their disposal the sum of $25,000 to 
|be invested, and the income to go toward 
ithe education of the descendants of her 
|tather, Seth Harrison. The conditions are 
| that these descendants shall make applica- 
tion to the regents, and if a period of seven 
| years intervene, the benefits can be con- 

| ferrea upon any deserving student. This 
gratuity, however, ceases immediately 
lupon the presentation of an application 
ifrom one of the descendants aforesaid. 
|The sum is to be a perpetual scholarship 
fund. 


Mrs. Annie Williams, aged thirty-five 
has a contract for grading six miles of the 
Evansville & Richmond Railway, and has 
thirty teams at Elizabethtown, Ind., break- 
ing ground. The contract was originally 
let to her husband, who is now dead. 


There was common-sense in the decision 
of a Southern judge. A woman having been 
elected to some unusual position, some one 
asked the judge, ‘‘Is there any law author- 
izing a woman to hold such an office?” 
The judge answered, ‘‘Is there any law 
forbidding a woman to hold such an 
office?” Finding none, he decided that the 
| woman was eligible. 
young lady compositors on the 
| county paper at Forest, Miss., 
| when the sheriff closed out the 
|ing proprietor,” and are now running as 
| good a paper as there is in the state. So 
| says the New Decatur (Ala.) Advertiser. 

Dante's Beatrice is to be honored in Italy 
in May, on the supposed six hundredth an- 
niversary of her death, by an exhibition in 
Florence of allthe industries now carried 
on by Italian women, together with a grand 
display of paintings, sculpture, lace and 
embroideries. 


A New York dentist employs a lady as- | 
sistant ata salary of $50 a week anda 
commission for every customer, who goes | 
from house to house and cleans teeth. She 
is young and pretty, attractively dressed, 
and, while self-assertive, she is a lady in 
all that the name implies. She has taken a 
course of medical dentistry, and knows 
enough about the work to cap a nerve, 
soothe a violent toothache, put a tempora- 
ry fillingin a cavity requiring immediate 
attention, remove a child’s tooth and insert 
wedges to loosen the little molars and inci- 
sors that need straightening. In a hand 
satchel she carries material for that pur- 
pose, besides a supply of drugs, pumice 
stone and the like for cleaning the teeth. 
Ordinarily she charges 40 cents to put a set 
of teeth in order, but the mouths of a 
small family are looked into for a couple of 
dollars. 
| The unmarried women of Massachusetts 

have twenty-nine million dollars on deposit 
in the savings bank of their State. 





for woman which seems to be in 


a recent examination of the University of 
London one of the fair medical students 


sion. The societies for the discussion of 
topics relating to the professions of medi- 
cine and surgery which are usually found | 
in medical schools are not absent from the 
School of Medicine for Women, nor do 
they show any lack of thoughtful research 
or able understanding of the subjects dis- 
cussed. 

The Vassar Students’ Aid Scciety offers 
a $200 scholarship to the girl who passes 
the best examination for the freshman 
class in June. The money is to be regard- 
j}ed as a loan, to be regarded as a loan, to be 
jrepaid at convenience, without interest. 
| All necessary information will be furnished 
by the secretary, Miss A. Nayes of Cam 
bridge, Mass., to whom application must 
| be made before May 31. The examinations 








| are to be held at Poughkeepsie June 5 and 6. | 


| According to Editor Labourchere of 
| London Truth, the newest whim of aristo- 
| cratic English women who goin for gym- 
nastic and athelics is for cut glass dumb- 


wife of | 


bought it in | 
‘“‘enterpris- | 


There is in London a school of medicine | 
a very | 
satisfactory and flourishing condition. At | 


passed in all her subjects in the first divi- | 


APhIL 1 ® 


SFFECTUAL 


PAINLE Se ‘ECH A 
ne ‘P | LLS::: 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and = In jy 
Ful unees. “Shortness ot Bre Lg omy | and Drowsi dy ty AW 
e. ness of Breath, 
Dreams. and all Nervous and Trembling Beneailéng, ke, ac. THE FIRST | ‘bbe wit GIVE EL! sae 
Y . ction su one of 
TY MINUTES. gamer is no Ruy t yo earnestly rte enor of theme 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restere females tocomplete health. For, 


| WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION ; DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC :— feve doses will work pat $s 


t 
the muscular $ ost Complexion he n edge ote atoning 
the i Rosesub “OF HEALTA t “y whats phy et cal energy of the 


and arousin uma 
a ol acts” ed wlth by thousands, in a and one of the best g ——~ 


nd Debilftated is that BEECHAM | Aged. ts wave THE LARGEST SALE OF any 
PATENT 1 MEDICINE 1N THE WORLD, Full 


Prepared only by THOS. wet a, "Helene, on Me? Cena: England. 
aecate for the the United States, Bhai wou ae’ does oot tap — _ Mow Vork, Sole 
WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A Box. 


7 
i bells. The newest toys are 
from four ounces to two 
are of polished French 
pure as Japanese crystals. 
The wives of several congressmen have 
| been interviewed on the cost of living at 
| Washington. and they all agree that $5000 
|} @ year is not nearly enough. 
Mrs Jefferson Davis writes to the 
j;more Sun that her daughter, Mrs. Hayes, 
of Colorado, has changed her little son’s 
name from Jefferson Davis Hayes to Jeffer- 
son Hayes Davis. 
Amelia Blandford 


made in sizes 
pounds. Some 
glass, clear and 


ADOLF REINER, 
Practical Furrier 


(Formerly with D. P. ILSLEY £co 


On account of the lateness of the season 
I wish to reduce my stock of Fine Fan 
consisting of Rugs, Mats, Mu ffs, Boa 
Gents’ Fur-lined Coats, Seal Capes, ete,, o 
my own manufacture, which I will se!] 
very lew prices. Garments made over and 
Edwards, LL.D., jat reasonable prices. CUSTOM WORK \ 
comes by her literary accomplishments | SPECIALTY. 
| through force of heredity. She claims de-| 383 WASHINGTON 
scent from the brilliant Walpole family of Take Elevator. r 
|England. Her propensities for travel and | Reside noe, 273 Summer St., 
research may be inherited from her father, 
who was a distinguished officer in the 
| English army. 


The only woman who acts as ‘— > rin- 
tendent of schools in Texas is Mrs. = 
House, who has charge of the oo ve 
Waco. The teachers acting under her are 
loyal, and hold her in high esteem. 

Miss Pauncefote, the eldest daughter of 
the British minister at Washington 
to be the best walker among the 
that city, where walking 
the fashion. 


Balti- 





STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Somerville » Mase 


- ACCOUN TANT. 


, is said -_— 
ladies of 
exercise is now 


Corporation, Mercantile, an 


" ; Commission Books opened, exam 
There's another thing, a rock on which 


the happiness of unsclfish mothers is often ined and adjusted. 
wasones’ omg which you must never lose’ nished. 3 Commercial St, Room 4 
sight of, for the sake of your children as a 
| well as yourself. Always keep your right- | BOSTON. 
ful place at the head of the household, | pee “ ‘ m - 
says a writer in Harper’s Bazaar. Young |, “rs. Pr Avon, Board and Nursing in 
| America is strong-willed and progressive. a, ee ee Oe. RENE 
It is very apt, entirely without malice, to | — 
|push aside the mother whose cares have MRS. J. W. MANSFIELD 
worn upon her, who lets herself get old- Ok ea = pte 
|} fashioned or behind the times, so that Massage and Magnetism. 
| while not exactly ashamed, the children are i epee hy eee 
yet not quite proud of her. Avoid this Pan aoe 
| danger at whatever cost of time and study. 
Let not the world slip away from you; 
dress at least as well as your daughter 
you ought to dress better—go out with 
her, help her entertain her friends. Fall 
into the new way of things, which she will 
be sharp to see and to point out—laying a | 
| table, serving alunchcon, even pronounc- | 
| ing words. | 
Do not think I recommended that the | 
whole household shall be set to the tune of 
‘‘My Daughter.” I[ mean, simply, that vou | wish to receive hundreds of 
shall make her life pleasant and busy, that | IF YOU;: ors, etc., free from firms a r 
you shall not attempt to drive her in any | pom yh Se oe eS Save ee ae 
| of the ways your wisdom | Fenced and well‘pald. Addrese.C. E. Ki 


: decides to be | pleased and well paid. Address, C. E. RICK, Fairview! 
right, that you shall not fill her days with | Mention this paper. 


distasteful work, and by making her un- 
lll aaa alist Frvee 
CANCER‘ eet a De 
G. HM Mc HAREL,M 
Buffaic, N 


comfortable induce her to think of mar- 
©. 63 Niagara St ut 


Reference fur- 


Room 42. 


ALBERT W. MANN. 
ACCOUNTANT, 


Accounts adjusted, 
Post Office address, 





books opened ard clo 


Room 2, 131 Devonshire St., - 


| riage asa release, and that you shall not | 
mortify her by antiquated ways. 

This critical age, happily, does not last | 
forever, and the one thing to hold on to, at 
whatever price, is your daughter's love for 
you and her confidence in your interest in 
her. If she develops a desire for an inde- 
pendent income of her own earning, this is 
|a healthy impulse, and you must help her. 
Have her trained in the one thing she can 
do till it wil bring in money. She will} 


WESTGATE & JOHNSON, 
probably be content to work at it at home, | 


HRE INSURANCE, 
and enjoy there the freedom it gives her, 


| or even to practise it only for the pleasure on 
of her friends. |45 Kilbv Street, Room 10 Bost 


Whatever she feels imperative to he 
life, assist her in and give her the be nate T 

(very sparingly) of your age and exper- | HERBER E, SMALL, M, D., 
ience. Of course she will not take it; no} Afternoons and Evening at 

one will learn by another’ s knowledge—it | Hotel Parthia, 600 Shawmut A 
is partof our life’s discipline to acquire | Special attention given to DISEASES OF THE 


our own. The one way to Keep your 7 ) 
| DI ponaence solicit 
daughter yours in heart at this critical | a Coreen 


| “storm and + tress” period is to keep her as 
near you as possible, to advise when she! ~ 


| wants advice, to comfort under failure, to | 
be her refuge and best friend always. 
| This, O mother. is your holy and di- | 


| vinely appointed mission. 
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, Bostes- 


HAVE YOUR 
GLASSES F ITTED 
By these means | sya —— 


ANS 
you will guide that tempest-tossed bark \* “PRACTICAL — . 
through the whirl-pool, past rock, around | Spectacles, Eye Glasses, = 


| the falls, and have the comfort EYES: | Marine Glasses an i 


rder and re 


of seeing 


| for sale, made to 
it pursuing its calm and even way in the 


cian, 
Ramblin, > rca 
_— — 5S Bromfield St., Bosto™ 
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smear NONSENSE. 


yHE LAY OF THE GAS MAN. 


noa't envy t eof a gas man, 
Doe 


in apite of his bluo fer and pelf! 
n‘ 
Forever DIOW the public, 
we ‘ 
dnd ofte wn up by himself. 
j oft ) 
- sn Liesses the sunshine, 
A oor 
Le with beautifal day; 
rs 
but tt ‘ lL horrible gas man 
But t 
Te « whatever don’t Day.; 
Tes} 
4 ut business, 
T ea cas tank appear, 
7 hing but burners, 
; and tl 1 big chandelier. 
4 saira verns our pockets, | 


r shops and our nights; 
iy fuss With our livers, 


ive charge of our lights. 


feof a gas man 
hh yx ople can teac h, 
imstone and blazes 
, person can preach. 
Ss. R. WILeY. 
a 


OOD EVIDENCE. 


Lottie (to bashful youth)—I'm 
ew suit of yours must be all 


Lottie Because you look so 


Clothier and Furnisher 


ION OF GRAMMAR 
« Nibs in?” asked a man who en- 
t i search of the manager. 


should say, ‘Are his Nibs in?’” cor- 

vyha was studying grammar 
spare Moments. 

Munsey’s Weekly. 

AS REQUESTED. 
} egeT Yes, 
hat | was intoxic: 
‘ your 


your Honor, it is true 
ited last night; but I can 
Honor will give me a 
ren days.” Puck. 


ON EVEN UNTO DEATH. 


sponse-——L shall erect a monu- 

earest, When you are gone. I 

a L g husband” engraved at 
urn. 

rieet—Good heavens, Pau 


that w rdo! Top of column, 
age, vext reading matter—or I 
fuse to die ry Goods Chronicle. 
PROGRESS. 


ashaway—) 


Miss Paiisad 


| say vou are going to call 
What, in that shabby 


ert uy dear boy, I’ve got way be- 
polat where she notices what I 
wea! thier and Furnisher. 
- 
RE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


Reporter (to wealthy Canadian, 
{the United States) —*‘ 
attribute your success in life?” 
‘ Young man, a careful 
graphy and a thorough knowledge of 
tual routes placed me where [ am to- 
' Manse ys Weekly. 


AMENDMENT ACCEPTED. 

s the charge, officer?” 

' weeny, Your Honor.” 
Msoner interrupting )—‘‘I beg your par- 
/edge—the Charge is impersonating 


lo you make that out?” 

took a handful of peanuts 

‘age from a poor woman’s stand 
g for them.—[ Puck. 


—e 


A FINANCIAL MOVE. 


* istacstein— Rebecca, go over dot 
“ortoand get changed a five-dollar 


ae stein — Vat for, 
* Clenty sms ill changes dot house in. 

lsaacstein—Do vatI told you. He 
4 leetle rattled from drinking and 
ae give you a nickle too much in dot 
~ Texas Siftings. 


TOO HIGH A VALUATION. 

‘ ‘tomer (to bird-fancier)— “My wife 
ls @ parr t. 
Fi. tek Py ou 
~ ake for that bird? 


_oitd Fan ier—‘Fifty dollars, sir, is rock 
,, “tot—'‘Come off, you’ve tried to sell me 
* Wenty !”—[ Life. 
en 
EASIER SAID THAN DONE. 


‘aient—I say, 


— 
“ap is 


. doctor, what sort of a 
, iis On the back of my neck? 

viv, °F lt is nothing serious, but I would 
MV ISe Voy 
~ “~( Texas Siftings. 


Prap’ 
48'S Soap secures a beautifal complexion. 


JEWE 
later: and Tableware repl 


8,7 Province Court, eton. 


Vegetable Vapor. 


formerly | 
To what | 


study | 


Jacob? Ve)! 


What's the lowest you | 


ou, nevertheless, to keep your eye 


lated at C. H. Low- 


BOSTON PY Et) Sates il 


SPRINGFIELD MASS, 


HOTEL .*. WARWICK, 


MAIN ST, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 


TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY, 
GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 


WORCESTER MASS, 


HOTEL ... CHANDLER, 


A. M. KNIGHT, ng 120 Front Street. 

First-Class in everv respect. $1.50 to 2.00 a day. 
Special rates to Theatrical Troupes. House open 
Day and Night. 


BOSTON 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 


CENTRAL LOCATION. BOSTON. 
The Most Generally Patronized Hotel 


In Boston for Private Suppers and Dinners. 
Large and Well-Furnished Sample Rooms for 


| Commercial T ravellers. 


RATES, $2.50 per Day and Upwards. ROOMS without Board, $1 per 
Day and Upwards. 
| The high standard for which this house has been noted wil. be fully 
‘maintained and improved wherein possible under the new management. 
(TRADE MARK.) . 


| RUSSELL & STURGIS, Proprietors. 


TEMPERANCE DINING ROOMS. 


’o | 
giving property, and tends to produce convulsions | Morse’ S | Morse S 
sometimes death). | 7 7 
9 TREMONT ROW, 9 TREMONT ROW, 


and suffocation, asphyxia anc 
The ——— child, the most sensitive lady, and 

pll Refitted. Everything New. New Way of Cooking Oysters 
Philadelphia Panned and Fried renee 


those having heart disease and lung complaint, 
inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 

CATERERS AND RESTAURANTS. 
SPRING LANE CAFE 


circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. | Everything Changed. 
Indorsed by the anes authority in the profes. | right before your eyes. 

FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
First Entrance off Washington St., 





A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chlo. 
roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an. 
esthetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, 
i883, and since administered by him and others in 
over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- | 
ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous | 
oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life- | 


Morse’s | 


sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 
KIMBALL HOUSE. 


nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent | 
ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
quified, in cylinders of various capacities. It 
should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox. | 
ide, but it does not produce headache = nausea | 
as that sometimes does. I am _ prepared to admin- Inder new manageme 
ister the VEGETABLE VAPOR to patients. at rena gas =» ne 
their residences, in or out of the city, who are feel | 6 and 8 Aliston St., near Someset Street, 
ble in health and are not able to call at my office. ROSTON. 

a@-A fraudule me ek aration is ore ge Rooms with or without meals. 
tured by unprincipled persons, and palmed off | ae 
upon dentists and the public, as the genuine “ Bos- | S. G. DOWNS. 4 Proprictor. 
ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public gen. | Formerly steward Steamers ‘Katahdin’? and 
erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire | “Cambridge,” Boston and Bangor 5. 8. Co, 
|for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,” which is the 
trarte mark on all cylinders. 

Physicians and Dentists are cor‘ially invited to | | 


call ad test the merits of this new Vegetable Va REVVER ro HOUSE. 


por. 
Broadway, Corner Houston St., 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. NEW YORK. 


P " | EUROPEAN PLAN, new 
SVS lvvemens Sweet, Rooms 50cts. and upward per day. 
cial Hotel. 


Down Stairs 
1 & 3 Spring Lane. 
OUR COOKING IS FIRS'’-CLASS. 
F. B. WEAVER & CO. - 
TRY WOODWARD'S. 


18 Bedford Street, 


FOR YOUR LUNCH. 


Light Luncheons a specialty. Everythi g first- 
class. Ooffee and Savdwiches in large quantities 
| ata discount. 


A MOST IMPORTANT INVENTION, —__NEW rouse norms 
Cures Without Medicine! ‘nion Sauarg Hotel Hotel Dam 


Asthma, Anemia, Bronchitis, Chiorosis, 
Chronte Heart D meng Bee! Rheuma- 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels no 
Dn 


Proprietors 





management | 


, . 
toston A Commer | 


The Only Piace for 
Ladies 
Where they can have their | 
hair dressed tor the opera, 
parties, weddings, etc. Also | 
1AIR GOODS of all de 
scriptions on hand and | 
made to order at lew prices. | 
Try the Electric Shampoo- 
| ing Machine, no pulling or 
snarling of hajr. 

A. L. ALM PA, 
Ladies’ Hair tress- 
ing Parlors, 

22 WINTER ST.. 
Over Stowell's. 


MS 














tism, Consumption, Diseases of the 
{ oaprmer7 Organs, ies Blood 

Infections, Debill : 

Sleeplessness, ete. are most centrally and delightfully located 
the heart of the Metropolis, ee yee | all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly fur- 

nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 

hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 

ansed by any in the couptry. Ho se-cars to and 

rom almost every section of the city pais the 
door every few seconds. 

Dam « DER REVERE, Proprietor 


ST. DENIS, 





' Df MERKELS NEW poe INMALING 
Patent rights and apparatus for sale in 
States, Cities, or Counties. Agents wanted. 


Apply, OZONE APPARATUS & SUPPLY CO. 


128 Boyiston St., Boston. 





ALL 


eililiedl [IW YORK. 


EN, ONLY! 


eakness of f Body and Mind, Effects 





suauamnes AND ELEVENTH ST 
CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 
Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


Broadway and Prince Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Under New Management. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 
The house has been thoroughly renovated, re- 
carpeted, repainted, and put in complete order. 
RESTAURANT equal to any In the city. 

Rooms $1 a uay and upward. 
HILDKETH & ALLEN, 
D. M. Hildreth, F.J. Allen, 


A Large Stock of new designs of 
| fine, medium and low cost Wail Pa- 
persi0 per cent. lower than any 


other store in Boston. of Errors or Excesses in Old or Young, 


AK UNDEVELOPED ONGANSAPARTSOF on 
TREATMENT—Benefits in a day, 
T. F. SWAN, _ | Seeger uubat 


pap ae pe Write 
ir] BUFFALO, N.Y. N.Y. 

CORNHILL. 
First Door from Washington Street. 
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FLORIST, CFoied ae xy alter E. HMiidreth. 


534 TREMONT ST. m | ' 


BOSTON. 


Has constantly on haad a large and choice as 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties 
| Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds rT 
arrangec in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 
Prices 20 per cent. lower than those ol —! other | 
| Florist in the city. Orders taken Saturday for | 
unday will receive prompt attention. Open ev- 
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Mrs. J. M. Forrest, 


181 Tremont St.. 
Room 721. os 9a 
§'m.to 9 p.m. an | 


Sunday Scaenegn 


‘MASSACE. | 

Swedish Movement and Electric Treat- | 2 NS: 

ments at Partors 13 Winter St..Room 3, | : uke aw 

, MRS. DR. M. J- CLARKE | : 
| Successful in Nervous Prostration, Overworked Brain, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Loss ot Voice, Spinal afflictions, | 
Obesity, etc. Her treatment gives new strength and vi- | 
tality, ‘physically and mentally, and restores the system | 
to a strong and healthy ce ndition. Patients treated at | 
their house when desired. Retorto physicians and pa 
tients 


[RON N WORK. ETC. 


CES fe. 


ORNAMENTAL [RO 


FOR DECORATION OF 
ETERIES Das jpEN 
No. 76 WASHINGTON ST. Boston 
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unewnat S34 ERPEMDSES IN ADVANCE | 
6O allowed each month. Steady employe 
mentat home or traveling. No solicitin 
Duties delivering and makin 4 collections. No Posta! 
Jards. 
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ELEVATED RAILROADS. 
The Matter Before the Street Railway 
Committee. 





Hon. John D. Long’s Closing Ar- 
gument for the West End. 





A Discussion of the Proposition in Ail 
Its Phases. 





The following is Hon Jo'n D. Long’s closing ar- 
gument before the Cou. mittee on Street Railways, 
in behalf of the petition of the West End Street 
Raliway Company :— 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: While I ap- 

pear here representing the petivioners, the West 
Knd Rullway Compavy,lam also here in hearty 
accord with their petition, and represent, | belleve, 
not merely that company, but the great body of 
citize 8, ove of whom | am, for whom relief is 
necessary in tue way of more rapid transit yg 
our crowded city centre and better fucilities for 
atreet car travel. My experience of late years has 
been less in the legal profession as an advocate 
than in tne leyisiative department as » member 
like unto you; and | approach this matter, | 
think, in fall sympathy with a committee sitting 
as you do tor the purpose of obtaining information 
with regard to the public interest and the best 
means of promoting it. To my mind, ny state- 
ment here should be one which concisely preseuts 
the salient points upon which a representative may 
sustuin his vote before hts constituency. For my- 
self, 1am hampered in no way by any previous 
expression of opinion. Itis very likely that had I 
appeared betore this committee last winter I, like 
many others should not have thought it desira sie 
to establish an independent elevated railroad in 
the streets of Boston, conflicting with the surface 
line already there, and thus introfucing new com- 
plications, which would necessitate, by-and by, 
their combination again into some consolidated 
form. Bui i have pot been and I am not now op 
posed to the general principle of an elevated rail 
road in the city of Boston in proper adjustment 
with the surface system. On the contrary, | am 
tully convinced that the interests and demands of 
an increased —— and an advanced civiliza- 
tion require that those can only be obtained by in. 
troduciang an elevated railroad, not through the 
lengih and breadth of our city, where itis unnec 
cessary, but at just those polota where, combined 
with our surface roads, it will meet the public ne- 
cessities and serve the public idterest. 

There isa crying necessity that something should 
be done. The best evidence of that wo! is 
that so many bave come up here with their va: lous 
inventions and suggesilons to meet it. Let me call 
your attention to a few statistics which | think 
ougitt to weigh very much with you You remeim- 
ber the statement which was made by Mr. Whit- 
ney, Il think, at the opening of this hearing. He 
told you that 440,000 people came iu and out of 
Boston and through it every day upon our steam 
and street railroads, and that in a flew years that 
number will be doubled to 880,000, The evidence 
before you is that from 1880 to 1889 (less than ten 
years) steam car travel has been doubled. That is 
true also with regard to our street railway travel. 
In 1850 the figures show that 59,000,000 people were 
carried on the street railways. Last year 104,000,- 
000 people were carried on the street railways. ip 
less than ten years the number had nearly 
doubled. This year it will probably be pretty 
nearly, if not quite, 120,000,000. Those figures do 
not easily carry to the mind an accurate idea of 
their own magnitude, but when you remember that 
120,000,000 are twice the number of Eeorts in the 
whole United States, you get some idea how im- 
mense that travel is. The statistics also show that 
comparing * day this year with the corresponding 
day last year, the increase from that day to this 
has been twenty, thirty, and in some cases forty 
jhousand passengers. To partially meet this situ. 
ation there has come ta of late the electric motor 
street car system. But ft has resulted in Increasing 
the very diificulty which tt was intended to re leve, 
because it has largely increased the amount of 
travelto and from our northern suburbs and wo 
and from our southern suburbs. It was duubted 
at urst whether this system would be successful. 
it was said that the snow would impede it in win. 
ter, and other difficulties would Intervene. Alt ob- 
stacles, however, have been overcome, and you 
bave now a surface system of electric railroads 
which is running better than any system ever ran 
before, with more speed, furnishing greater facili- 
ties, andl increasing very largely the mass of peo- 
ple whom it was intended to accommodate: in. 
creasing the value of property, because anything 
that brings masses of people luto the city is for the 
bereflt of its property; Increasing the value of 
real estate and the amount of taxable assets which 
the city cun assess. 

To day, also, as Mr. Whitney told you, you have 
some 800 miles of street railway on the northern 
and southern sides of the city. Let me call your 
attention to some atatistics et ge the great 
extent of the street ear system and also its rapid 
increase. The mileage of the West End consolida- 
ted road for three months ending March 1, 18s. 
was 3,397,013 miles. For the same three mouths 
ending March 1, 1839, it was 3,867,258 miles, For 
the same three months ending March 1, 1800, it was 
4,166,654 miles. in other words, in two years, 
since this electric sysiem bas been adopted, the 
mileage has increased to the extent of nearly 25 
per cent. How much do you suppose that mile- 
age amounts to a day? Forty seven thousand 
miles a day tn the last year, and this year probably 
50,000 miles a day. Fifty thousand miles a day! 
That ts another figure which conveys of itself very 
little to the imagination, but when you reflect that 
it is twice around the great globe itself, it suggests 
a great deal. A few years we thought it a tax 
upon the | nation when Jules Verne described 
atour around the world tn olght, days. Nellie 
Sly has since accomplished it in hess time than 
that. Buta West End Railway car goes around 
the Globe twice every day, or once in twelve hours. 
I give you these figures to 5 st to you the im- 
mensity of the interest which is applying for a 
charter from pene hands. Remember it is not the 
West End Rallway that is asking for it, it is not 
Mr. Meigs, itis Mr. Bartholomew, it is not any one 
individual, it is the Interest of the peopie at large 
whi. h is claworing bere for better facilities and 
rapid trarsit; and the evidence of that is not 
the testimony of Mr. Whitney, much as we rely 
upon it, not the testimony ot any gentleman who 
has come up here before you, at in any poor argu- 
ment of mine, but it is in the underlying fact 
that 440,000 people come in and go out of this city 

on the steam and street railroads e day, and 
that the mil of vur street railways circle twice 
around the globe every % hours. 

Gentlemen, look at that map. If you can con- 
ceive of one great expanding fan on the north of 
Court street, and another on the south of Boyl- 
ston street, you will have an idea ot our system of 
street railways. Those red lines represent 
os eee ramifications on the northern side 
oft 


ty, stretching out from that little neck 
where Washington and Tremont run side by side 


——— 


] 
| from Boylston to Court. Those red lines repre. 
| sent the life blood of the communite, extending on 
| the north through Brighton, Cambridge Somer- 
| ville, Arlington, Makien, Melruse, Medford, Unel- 
sea, Everett and East Boston; and on the south, 
| fret passing through this little neck at Tremont 
and Washington streets, like jugular veins, extend. 
ing through Koxbury, West xbury, Dorches- 
ter, South Boston, Neponset, and, further scill, to 

Quiney, whence an electric line of street railway 
;caris likely to be extended still further to the 
| south shore, 250 or 300 miles of trac’, representin 
| the conveyance of multitudes of people north an 
| south, not merely the people of those towns I have 
| named, but of the towns which lie beyond them, 

who will certainly avail themselves of these facil- 

ities. The electric railway may soon be connected 
| with Newton, and [| have heard of a movement to 
| connect it with Natick. Popular convenience de- 
|mands this new motive system. Cambridge has 
| just repealed its prohibition of the use o¢ tows, 
and Koston is petitioning for a repeal of the recent 
imitation of the rate of speed. ‘ou may get 
| from all this an idea of the enormous demand, 
north and south, for increased facilities from this 
thronging and surging tide of travel. All the 
street car trave) of the cit, is keyed on this centre, 
and the width of Tremont street is at one point 
|} wut 81 feet. Relief must come there. You can- 
not solve the problem satisfactorily unless you pro- 
| vide some means of relieving the pressure of travel 
| at this commun centre. You must relieve it there 
or you cannot relieve it at all. You have your 
wide streets outside of this point. Shawmut ave 
| nue is wide, Colambus avenue is wide, Washing- 
ton street and Tremont street are wide at the South 
| Knd; you have wide streets in Cambridge and 
wide streets in Somerville; but here in the heart 
| of the city, where these petitioners ask for this re- 
| lief, you have this problem of extremely narrow 
| streets, causing inextricable confusion, and this 
absolute necessity staring you in the face and call- 
ing upon you, in the discharge of your duty, to 
proviie some remedy. 
| Now, what are you going to do? There are 
|} three ways. One way is to tunnel between the 
| northern and southern depots. Ido not propose 
to spend any time upon that. Nobody asks for a 
tunnel. No sensible man believes that a tuanel is 
desirable or tvat a tunnel is possible, for the min- 
| ute you strike below the Fitchbur ae on the 
| northern side of the city or the Old Colony depot 
| on the southern side you come upon tide water. 
| That is impracticable, it ls no use talking about it. 
| Another way is to widen the streets. Well, gen- 
tlemen, with the city of Boston now calling on the 
Legislature for liberty to raise ite tax Hmit, and 
with the tremendous expense that is already upon 
ite taxpayers, contemplate for one moment the 
| enormous, hopeless cost of widening Washington 
street and Tremont s'reet sufficiently to decrease 
this great deluge and tide of travel! It is idle to 
talk about it; itcannot be done. You would not 
ltake the responsibility of requiring it. Judicious 
| counsel will not periit the city of Boston to un- 
dertake that enormous extravagant cost if any 
other way can be devised. What other way is 
| there? he other way is, just at those potpts 
| where the streets are narrow and where facilities 
ja e needed, and not anywhere else, to = up an 
| elevated structure just exactly as they have done 
| im other cities. in Washington -treet even that is 
| hopeless; that jugular vein is closed against an 
elevated railroad. . Nobody contemplates an ele 
vated road there, simply because the cost would 
be 80 enormous. It cannot bedone. The question 
comes, therefore, at last, whether or not you will 
attempt to reileve the difficulty by a!'lowing the 
construction of an elevated railroad on a small 
rtion of Tremont street, a large part of which Is 
ordered by the Common, 80 that there will be no 
expense on that side. The cost will be leas than it 
would be oun Washington street, and the facilities 
for the enterprise are greater there than anywhere 
else. the West End Company have laid before 
you plans for the construction of an elevated rail- 
road exténding from Charlestown square, through 
Tremont street, and runuing up to Dover street, 
or wherever it may be, where it caa be done to- 
day and where it can never be so easily or 80 
cheaply done as to-day. Therefore, it 
1s that you have before you at this hearing repre- 
sentatives of all walks of life from all these out- 
iaytas districts and from the city itself, represent. 
ing all classes of people, a cloud of witnesses who 
bave appealed to you to furnish relief in the form 
of an elevated railroad. Andon the other side I 
think I may say no voice, no argument, nothin 
that does not concede the necessity of relief. O 
course, you have had some gentiemen before who 
urged upon you the necessity of being careful, in 
case you grant a charter, to provide such 3afe- 
guards aud such indemnification as the interests 
of those who are fajured may require—a demand 
which the petitioners are not only ready but are 
anxious to have you grant. 

There you have the problem; there you have 
the demand. I repeat again, ic is not the demand 
of any petitioner, itis the demand of the public; 
avd you, Epo the public, are bound to 
meet it and, I believe, are ready to meet it. 


The work is to be done; who shall doit? I say 
it must be dune. There have been a good many 
suggestions here about good faith, about the intent 
and purpose of the different parties who have 
come before you. But bear in mind that the work 
must be done, and li must be done through buman 

ney. It must be done by men of brains and 

of enterprise, who are ready to undertake it and 
carry it through, and you must give them sufficient 
inducement. Novody is going to do it as a charity ; 
nobody is going to leave a great fund of millions 
of doilars toward it. It must be done by human 
agency, and your duty isto secure the minimum 
/ of doubt and the maximum of certainty that it can 
| be done and will be done. Where, then, do you 
; find in the evidence that has come before you the 
maximum of certainty that the work will be done? 
First, you have these various titioners— Mr. 

| Bartholomew, Mr. White, Mr. Meigs, Mr. Tower, 
Mr. Nichols, Mr. Mackay. There may be others 
who suggest special methods. I do not propose 
to go into those extensively. On them I cannot 
inform the committee, who are better informed 
than | am, having listened to more of the evidence 
than Ihave. But I think it will be recognized 
everywhere that every one of these suggestions is 
an experiment, and if you grant the petition of 
any one of these petitioners you impose upon the 
elty of Boston the risk of anexperiment. You will 
aiso bear in mind the criticism which was made by 
Mr. Welch, that most of these petitioners propose 
am upon their road, which will be a first 
lien before any claim for damages can be allowed 
or provided for. itis for you to consider whether 
you are satistied that sufficient capital and enter- 
prise and certainty of construction are behind 
pot gy - y you in putting them as an 
| experiment into the streets of “Boston and subject- 
| Ing the public to the risk of trying that experiment 
for their backers. They have made many a 
tions in to impirevements—short axies, 
revolving axles, etc.—many of which or of a simi- 
lar sort have, | am told, been tried upon various 
railroad systems in the country and been found 
wanting. If they have discovered or invented any 
improvements which are of value, whoever builds 
an elevated road in this city will undoubtedly use 














find these systems ado nowhere else. The 
——s representing the Meigs structure, for 
. have had a charter from this Legislature 

for several years; it has been amended to meet 

| very many objections which were made to it, but 
not a foot of their road has yet been built. They 





them. Then there is eo ge fact that you | 
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will find plenty of geverous friends who will say 
kind words for their enterprises, but none of their 
systems have been aduptel anywhere, and you 
could not feel yourself justified ia imposing them 
upon this community. 

Another suggestion is an independent line of 
elevated railroad throughout the streets of Boston. 
The ficst difficulty with putting an independent 
elevated raliroad Tato the streets of Boston is this, 
that you get a complication of two systems. You 
already have the streets utilized by the West End 
Railway, and you have your street railway travel 
thus provided for. if you introduce also an inde- 
pendent elevated railroad system ruoning through 
the city you have a complication which will pro- 
duce just the di ficulty which existed three or fuar 
years ago, before the recent consolidation was 
secured, which has cured most of the evile as to 
which the community was then in a state of 
chronic complaint. There are no complaints 
to-day except such as w out of the general 
destre for an i ncrease of facilities and more rapid 
transit. Mr. Whitney well said in his opening 
that If an independent elevated railroad was built, 
stopping, for instance, at the Roxbury Post vffice, 
it would accommodate only one quarter of the 
travel that way, because three-quarters come and 
go beyond that point. Stopping there, what have 
the passengers © do? They must get out of the 
elevated cars, descend the stairs, and get into the 
cars of another line and pay an extra fare. That 
not only is not a convenience, but it is something 
to which the public would not submit. Bear in 
mind also, that peuple desiring to take a raliroad 
car wil! not take it if itis haif a mile away from 
them. You may run an independent elevated 
railroad to Somerville or Roxbury square, but the 
oy half a mile one side of it would not take it. 

n other words, an elevated railroad, calculated to 
accommodate a quarter or an eighth of the people, 

| does not meet the problem in the slightest degree. 
To meet the case it must run ‘all through these 

} qngee? sections at the south and at the north. 
Otherwise you would have an independent ele. 
vated road in addition to the present surface sys- 

| tem, which would lead in confusion and finally to 
a consolidation of the lines. What would you 
have then better than you can have now? 

New York is a city very different from ours. 
|New York isa narrow peninsula. What 27 miles 
of elevated ratiroad, representing three or four 

lines, do there, it will take 250 miles of elevated 
railroad to do here with our very different confi, 
|} uration of suburbs. In other words, an inviepend- 
ent line constructed with a view to cover all our 
round is hopeless from the start. There is the 
despair—the utser inability to get the capital it 
| would require. The testimony before you is that 
lan elevated structure will cost from $300,000 to 
| $350,000 a mile inaependent of equipments. Add 
| $150,000 a mile for equipments anc 
| you have half a millon doliarsa mile, without 
| land damages. The lan damages are estimated 
} at anywhere from half a million w 4 million dol- 
lars a mile, making a totalof a million or a mil- 
llion and ahalf # mile. To build a hundred or 
| even fifty miles of elevated railroad’ at such a cost 
is hopeless from the start. Itis utterly impractic- 
labile. Itcannot be done. And you do not want it 
| done, either, Mr. Chairman. You do not want an 
elevated railroad where the streets are wide. You 
|now have there lines of electric road running on 
the surface; there they are no insurmountable tn. 
| convenience to anybody; there there ls ample room 
| for them; there they can go swiftly; there they 
can go safely; there they can be run to sult the 
convenience of the community atlarge. Such an 


unnecessary to-day for all but two or three miles 
of the interveni 
to think of putting it in for the whole distance. 
A costof a hundred millionsef dollars, or any- 
thing like it, would be an intolerable burden to 
horne ultimately by the people who ride, who are 
the laboring, bus'ness people of the community, 
and whose interests you are bound to serve. It 
would make necessary an increase of fare instead 
of that constant reduction which has been goiv 
on for the last twenty years. It has been rec mood 
from 20 cents wo 15 cents, to lO and now to « 5-cent 
fare, which gives us the chapest good travel in the 
world. 

What plan is left? What is the plain solution of 
this problem before us? A common sense man 
would say: “Let me see what facilities I haye got 
to-day, and whether or pot, by adding to them a 
new Tink where the chain !s weak, | can make the 

resent facilities meet the problem.” The West 


that way. They have, as | have tok 
tem of electric motor cars running out to Arling- 
ton through Cambridge, running out to Grove 
Hall, running out to Brighton, and to be extended 
in other directions. That system runs upon the 
surface and no change is necessary. Not another 
dollar nee:| be expended in the way of an elevated 
railroad in the suburbs. The West End Raliway 
says: “Give us an opportunity in the crowded 


ve the streets, save the city from widening them, 
save the necessity of a tunnel, save the danger 
which comes from running along ou the surface in 
these crowed parts of the city, and the problem is 
solved.”” Li believe that is a practicable system, 
and that its advantages are such as would justify 
its adoption under present circum -tances. 


Do not let me produce tpon your minds the 


ter. OUnthe contrary | think it is a very impor- 
tant and a very expeusive matter. 


Whitney has studied the matter carefully; he 
knows what he is oe & do; he is accustomed 
to take hold of great en u 
you that a short elevated railroad in combina- 
tion with his surface y tn: is the minimum of 
cost, the minimum of nger and the minimum 
of inconvenience. Of course, it is an inconven- 
ience to have an elevated road anywhere. It is 
attended with cost and with some danger; but 
the shorter you make it and the more you adapt 
it to existing facts and circumstances the more 
you approach the minimum of inconvenience, 
cost and danger, and the more you approach the 
maximum of convenience, of safety and of econ- 
omy. He asks, and properly asks, your co-oper- 
ation to that end. 


objections which have been raised. 


railro: 
le opposed 
yet 8 majority yute in a town in favor of the in- 


comes in everybody takes it. 
We remember the days when the railroads ran 
on stone siee 


cars are £0 ‘ 
of an eye when the electric car system will have 
made even greater strides toward perfection, | 


a system of elec 
resent system of horse cars or st il- 
the F cars, Or ay modern invention — 
dangers are dim 
be = exactly as they have 
with the improvements, the advances and 
the inventions W: ich are constantly adopted and | 
resorted to to meet and to guard against them, | 





independent live of elevated railroad is absolutely | 


Cand petition proposes to meet this yore just | 
you, 3 sys-| 


a of the city to ltftour road and thereby re. | 
le 


stations and | 
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and also particularly with the tendency of th 
community to become familiar with them. By * 
ntlemen, you have this danger on you already 
‘he right to run our cars by the electric mo: Y. 
already exists. If you do not pass this }jj) 
will not get rid of the danger. But is youn 
pass it, then just so far as you lift the rajip..° 
you remove that danger just 18 feet from the 
ground where it exists and put it in ; e 


' 
where it will exist no longer. “e air, 
something has been said about the dap 
that other wires which are in the streets an 
the electric railroad wires may fall down agai ~ 
them, 1 am toki that the ereeticn of this sear, 
folding along our streets will furnish an oppor. 
tunity to put these wires underneath it, so that 


that danger may be relieved to some exfen: 
Another objection is wade upon the ground of 
construction. 1 do not care to go into that Ques. 
tion to any great extent. It may arise is 
some of these new inventions offered by other 
petitioners, because they are experiments ther 
are untried; nobody knows anything about them, 
Butsuch an elevated railroad as we propose js 
an approved structure and has been tried in 
construction is as practicable as the building of 
a house. The construction, too, in this cage 
ust be one which is oonerres by the tailroad 
vommissioners after careful inspection, with the 
assistance of the most thorough and scientific 
engineers. There is not a safeguard in the mene 
ot construction which ts not previded for jp tho 
bill and desired by the West End. : 
Another objection has been raised, not, perhaps 
in this committee room, but possibly in the ears of 
those who want to create a false impression, that 
the West End ts not here in good faith, that it has 
no idea of building this road. Gentlemen, yoy 
may lay that suspicion entirely out of your minds 
I stand here representing a man who is before yoy 
in goo. faith, and I believe as much as I believe ri 
am standing before you, that the power which he 
asks from you he proposes to exercise and to carry 
out faithfully. 1 think it is fortunate for the Wes; 
End Railway Company that its executive officer 
its president, is a man known throughout the com. 


munity, a man who carries his purpose on his 
sleeve, a man whose good falth is unquestione: 
man who by his course in the pasthas shown tha; 
when he takes hold of an entervrise he carries it 
through and has the ability to carry it throu gh 
that he combines the ambition to achieve reat 
and beneficent enterprises with the business 
shrewdness that will and can accomplish them. 
Mr. Whitney is known in this community. Stand 
ing as he does at the head of this West Knd taj! 
Way system, he feels that he is responsible for {ts 
success, not merely in a financial way, but .n giy 
ing the citv such facilities as shall,best meet the 
requirements and convenience of the people. He 
believes that the time has now come for more rapid 
transit; that it is his duty to furnish it; and he 








| comes here and asks you for help to thatend. He 
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impression that 1 regard this as a holiday mat-| 


It is going to | 
cost a million or a million and a balf a mile, r. | 


} 


| 


| 


| 
| 


lL ought to say & few words with regard to some | before the community, with great res 


comes in good faith. If he is not acting in good 
taith what is he going to do? His purpose is one 
of three things. Hither to do this work in good 
faith, or else as soon as he gets the power to aban 
don it, or else to use it as a speculation and seli 
out to somebody. if his purpose is the first, that 
is allright. Ifhis purpose tS to get this charter 
and abandon it, that is child’s play and not w be 
thoughtof. If his purpose isto get itasa specu 
lation, tell me with whom he is going to speculate? 
W ho is going to buy it of him? wii Mr. Meigs 
will Mr. Mack, will Mr. Tower, will Mr. Bartholo- 
mew hs it? Who can use it but the West Knd 
itself? fhy, turning from the personailty of Mr 
W hitney, the best evidence of the good faith of 
this movement is in the necessity of the enterprise. 


|The West End Kail ul ome 
distance, and therefore it is idle | t ee cee, cone 8 


int where itis abso.utely necessary that some 
thing should be done, and that necessity is w me 
the best evidence that the means for accomplish 
ing that work is sought in good faith. Look at we 
extent of this system. It employs 40W men. if 
ou will go with Mr. Whitney to East Cambridge 
1€ will show you land there purchased for the 
erection of a 2500-horse power plant; w Brighton 
an 300-horse power; to the central station on Al 
bany street or Harrison avenue, a plant for 7500. 
horse power. They are laying out there a build- 
ing that will cover more than twe acres, to be 
fillet with these engines for distributing this im 
mense power, ani applying the motors to their 
cars; you shall find there a smithy more than ri- 
valling that in which Vulcan and his Titans forged 
the thunderbolts of Jove or the armor of demi. 
gods and warriors, because foraing the enginery 
or the carriage of the people. ore than that. 
“By tneir fruits ye shall know them.” 
West End been false? 


Has the 
Since two years ago, when 


| it came into possession of so many various lines, 
| what has been its course? I have said tov often to 


repeat it again thatit has fulfilled its duty in meet 
ing the convenieuce of the public, and that it is 
ruuping its road with better satisfact.on to the 
community than it was ever run before 

In this connection let me read to you a letter 
from Mr. Whitney, because he is a man who |s not 
afraid to commit nimself upon paper, This was 
written today :— 

Boston, April 8, 189. 
Hon. John D. Long: 

Dear Sir—i was informed that one person 
eharged before the Committee on Street Kaliways 
that the West End Company had not pri sented its 
petition to the Legislature for an elevated road 
with an honest rpose to construct in case ite 
request should be granted. 

I desire you to say in the most emphatic manner 
that our petition was presented with the unanimous 
approval of our Roard of Directors and with an 
honest purpose of constructing such a road. 

I have given a great deal of study to this ques 


rises. bButhe assures | tion, and am of the opinion that the West tnd 


Company can and will solve the whole question of 
rapid transit to the public satisfaction by the con- 
struction of a system of elevated roads if a rea- 
sonable charter is granted vo it; and I feel equally 
sure that it could not afford to come before ine 
Legislature in the spirit which has been charged 
against it. 
ou can use this if you see fit in your argument 
‘ore the committee and put the same in print, 
which is the only answer which can be made to 
such a statement. Very truly, 
HENRY M. WHITNEY, President.” 
Do you believe that this man, with his position 
naibilities 


. The | upoa him, and with tnat greater responsibility, the 
first objection is the general one which is always | responsibility of his Own self-respect and charac- 
mene ee any improvement. When steam | ter—do you 
rst introduced a great many | faith,or is he honestiy here asking for powers 

it is often impossible to | which he means to use if they are granted to him? 
| 
troduction of pure water, although when it | to troubie you about it) to the effect that Mr. Hyde 
| ~ ay = year aguinet an elevated railroad in the 
’ now 8 6 in fav hat 4 

rs; we remember the little box | charter was Obtained two years — is 
car, like the old-fashioned coach; we remember | system that has not been availed of, and the infer- 
the old shackles which allowed one car to come | ence is that if the West End gets the right to coo- 
up against another with a shock. The air brake | struct an elevated railroad it will not construct it- 
has come in; the old shackles are gone; the box | It is proper that I should say something to you 00 
ne, and it will be but a twinkling | that question to justify Mr. Whitney and his ass0- 


ve that he is before you in bad 


Something has been said (it is not worth while 


for a cable 


- Let me ealiyour attention to a few facts. 
4n 1887, only ythreé years ago, there were seven 


Then we have also the generai objection of | horse running thro » the 
danger. There is, of course, danger attending | West End runs wow an ee aay where 0 
tric cars as there is attending | itan,the Highiand, the South Boston, the Somer 


e West End, the Metropol- 


ville, the Cambridge and the Charles River. You 


time each railroad had 


But all| remember how many compiaints were made, bow 
on the electric | much delay there was on ~— Jen 
on the steam | of the streets. account of the blocking 


You remember also that at tat 
the right to run over the 


tracks of the others. There was a conflict of in- 
terests everywhere. There was a chaotic contl- 
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, and one of two things was 
ton Ot ee egislature or city must step in and 
~ I] those roads under one hea:i, one control 
poy bes management, or else there must be a vol- 
hane rrangement, @ combination waeee them. 
untary ry which there should be consolidation. 
patty policy required it, and public policy pre- 
Poy and the result wae, through the good sense 
Ve eese companies, the consolidated est End 
2 } woe] That consolidation was authorized in 
RallrOe > and was perfected tn December, 1887, 
Jum = tthe first of January, 1583, only two years 
Towa then it was that Mr. Whitney came tuto 
aco, Sitter, & new man, associated with new meu, 
ot these new men undertook the carrying out and 
viv elopment of the new system. Call it a mono 
“ oe you please, but it has always been under 
po.’ ontrol, and it has resulted, as 1 have said 
your “ames before, in removing complaints and in 


many tr ~ 
ie ane the necessities of the community. These 
a Lew men, mind you. The first thing 
that presented itself to them was the duty of 
wraightening out the confusion and conflict 
which existed when there were seven 
independent lines. That was very 
ickly solved when the whole thing was 
‘under one management. But very 
aickly the problem of increased facilities 
qui 


and more rapid transit was on hand. At that time 
everybody supposed that the cabie system was the 
coming panacea. Ithad been adopted in Chicago 
and in Pnitadelphia and, | believe, in some other 
viaces, and very properly in the spring of 1888 the 
new West End men took measures looking to its 
sdoption. Daring that year they seat to Chicago 
and to Philadelphia to examine the cable ——_ 
jp operation there. Just at that time the 7 ae 
that in Richmond, Va., and in Allegheny, Pa., par- 
des were operating a railway by electricity, and I 
~epember very well when Mr. Whitney and some 
¢ bis associates came to Washington on their way 
io Richmond. They went thither, and were struck | 
with what they saw, You can understand very 

well that the President of the West End Ratlway | 
Company, Who is & man of foresight and enter- 
prise, and who saw at once the great possibilities | 
were opened by the electric system, had at 
to bring over his own corporation, his own di- | 
rectors. Whether or not they all agreed with him | 
st fret 1 do not know; I presume not. There are | 
slways, and fortunately, conservative men on | 
every board. It was a great problem that he had | 

w present to the “ of Boston. There was a 
shaking of the head, a great dea! of doubtif it 
was wise to putelectric cars iuto our streets. But 
be went on. He made up his mind that it was 

eter to have the electric system than the cable 
etem, | undertake to say that he would have 

wen false to his trust if he had put into the streets 
of Boston a cable system when it dawned on him 
at the cable system was shortly to die out and 
tut the electric system wasthe true system for 
we propulsion for street cars. It would have been 
nota blunder, but a crime, on his part. What has 
teen the result? The cable system has been going 
out of existence. I think it still exists in San 

Francisco and Chicago and slightly in Philadel- 

pia, bat it has substantially gone out. Let me 

give yousome figures in regard to the develop. 
ment of the electric system, which will be found 

\nteresting. Two years ago the electric system 

was in Ricomond and tm Allegheny. To-day there 

are 2S roads inthe United States which are run 
by the electric system, or in process of construc- 
tion, covering 1671 miles, and 2619 cars; 94 roads 
which are using, or arranging to use the Thomson. 

Houston system, 76 the Sprague system, 48 all 

other systems. 

Time goes fast; progress is very rapid; it is 
lificult for us to keep up withit. The fact is 
that the horse cars are go ng to be propelled by 
the electric system everywhere; the cable sys- 

tem is dyiag out, and Mr. Whitney would have 
been faise to his trust, the community would 
hare lost confidence in him, it he had under- 
taken to putin the cable system when the elec- 
triesystem was so near at hand and is so much 

etter. 

That brings us up to January, 1889, a year ago. 
Atthattime Mr. Whitney was not prepared, ao- 
body was prepared, to come before you and ask 
foran elevated railroad. He had not even got 
his surface road compat with the electric 
motor. He probably did not at that time know 
how satisfactorily the electric system would 
work. He did not know how snow would affect 
tor how other things would affectit. The time 
had not come for introduci or proposing an 
elevated system. Very likely he could not then 
have brought his Directors to sanction a peti- 
ton for that purpose. But wisdom grows with 

opportunity. — in January the electric sys- 
tem began to work. The West End put first a 

onduit system into Beacon street, and it was a 
failure; but not discouraged by that rm hy in 
the overhead system, commencing with a line 
© Brookline. That was followed very shortly 
by the line which runs out through Cambridge 
‘ Arlington, and later by that to Grove Hall. 
The result has shown the practical success 
f the electric system on street railroads, and all 
that is needed now is some means by which 
they shall get through what I call the jugular 
vein in Tremont street. 

In further evidence of this good faith on the 
part of the West End, what are they doing to- 
day? They are having built eight triple expan- 
Sion engines of 1000 horse power eaeh and one 
of 5000 horse power: they now have a plant of 
0 horse power out at Brighton; a plant at the 
central station of 1500 horse power. They have 
ust bought land in Cambridge where they pro- 
pose to put up works. In other words, they will 
soon have in this city and vicinity, and at work 
before next winter, as evidence of their good 
faith, ten or eleven thousand horse wer en- 
ginery. Will they stop there? No. very da 
some new invention being made by which 
added facilities and added safeguards are se- 
cured. You have readin the papers that when 
one part of the line gave out, when the circuit 
stopped in one place it sto Eos. every watess that 
4 little trouble at Grove He 1 would stop the cars 
running outto Cambridge. They have overcome 
that difficulty, am told, by an insulator, which 
will soon be Spams, by which, when any diffi- 
culty happens in one section, then, by turning a 
Screw, that section is separated from all the 
rest,and the current stopped in one of the 
wine, while itis running everywhere else. Their 
mn cars how carry something like 34 passengers. 
They are making them larger, so that they will 
‘arry 40 passengers. The open cars to-day 
atry 35 passengers; they have made 50 open 
cars, which will each carry 50 passengers. 1 sug- 






that 


| 


| cover. 
ages to the last dollar t. every owner or lessee by 
w 


| weigh with you tor one moment. 


may be put up along a street,and although you 


may not like to have one in front of your house 


you cannot recover damages because that is one of | 


the ordinary uses of a street. So if an elevated 
raliroac structure is put up in a street the question 
is whether that is not just as much a legitimate use 
of the street as if the structure was on the eurface, 


and at one time the courts held it to be sv, but I | &ranted shall 


| ityde, itis not Mr. Whitney; it is the march of 


think in New York they have reversed that decis- | 


ivn, per haps by a majority of one, and have held 
that the putting of an elevated structure in a street 


The on 


that progress of civilization of which you are a 
part that requires this relief to « congested part of 
this ~~ All who ride, all who walk, desire it. 

¥ persons who have objected in any Way 
have left the impression that all they really ask is 
that you shall see to it that any bill which is 
contain proper safeguards and 
proper provision for damages. 
this bill and, furthermore, most of these abutters 
willin fact be benefitted rather than damaged by 


is not something which is contemplated as a logit | having this elevated railroad run by them. 
ac 


mate use of the street, and therefore it is an 


may recover damages for the injury it does him, 


That question has never been determined in this | PUt it in the hands of men in whom you have | 
confidence, men who have the means and who have 
| the ability to carry out the work. 


State. tut the West End takes the bull by the 
horns. It save: “Any elevated structure running 
thro gh a street is an annoyance, and if it runs by 
a man’s house he ought vo have a compensation for 
it,”” and tuey put bodily in their bill a provision 
that all damages occasioned toan owner or a lessee 
by locating, building, maintaining and continuously 


operating the road shall be a ground of damages 


which the owner or lessee who is injured may re. 
This bill provides for the payment of dam. 


nose property this railroad is run. Therefore, 
we say that having made that indemnification we 
should have a right to the contilouous use of the 
streets. Put the counter proposition, gentlemen. 
Suppose for one moment that we do not get a per. 
manent right. Suppose you should give us the 
right by this bill to take it until somebody objected 
—a -imited right. Then, we. in fact, do not get any 
property in the street; we get merely an easement, 


aright to use,and a right to use for a limited, 


special purpose. That purpose is in the interest of 
the public, snd the moment we use it for anything 


else, the moment we use it for a race course or 


base ball 


ounds, anything of that kind, our right 
is gone. 


‘hese gentlemen said to you that it was 


whole objection when they said that. For if we 
hold our right, as they admit and as they under. 
stand, subject to right of the Legislature, what 
barm can we do that you will not prohibit? 


| 


| equipped to do it; they 
| they are the West End Rallway Company 





| hesitation in reporting it. 


| 


a permanent right which nobody could take from | Voting for it, and should fin: 
| us except the Legislature. They gave away their | Porting to my constituents anc 


a The necessity being proved, the work being 
tional servitude. as it is called, and the abutter | Becessary, who shall do it? 


question which will come before you. You will 


Who are they? 
Pubiic sentiment answers you atonce. They are 
are sure to accomplish it; 
at is so 
situated by force of circumstances, by the charac. 
ter of its President, and ita officers, by the means 


| which it has, by the fact that itis already in the 


streets of this city, that it is the only party that 


can do the work in the most economical and 
efficient way. 


If you were approaching this as a 
rsonal matter of your own undertake to say 
here is not a man at this board, there i» not a man 
in this Legislature, there is not a man in this room 
who, having uvon his shoulders the responsibility 
of providing that this work should be done, would 
think for one moment of intrusting it to anybody 


else except the West End Railway Company, be- 
cause they have the means, the ability, and are so 


situated that they can do it better, and itis for 


their interest to do it better, than anybody else. 
Therefore, I have no hesitation in comin 


before 
youand advocating the passage ofthis bill. If I 
were a member of this committee I should have no 
If I were a member of 
Legislature I should have no hesitation in 
i no difficulty in re- 
1 making good the 
reasons of mv action. [ should feel that I was 
wanting in foresight and wisdom if I did not im. 
prove the opportunity which it offers for the 


the 


In | achievement of a great necessary public enter- 


other words, if we are to have anything, you will | prise. 


give us this use, this special permanent right, sub- 


ject, of course, to your control in ail future time. 


Another objection made is that under this bill 
the elevated railroad could carry merchandise, 
There is nothing In the bill authorizing the carry- 
ing of merchandise. If you will turn to the first 
section you will see that it simply authorizes the 
construction of an elevated railroad in connection 
with the surface roads. If the charters of our 
surface roads du not permit us to carry merchan 
dise, of course we cannot carry it on the elevated 
road; if the charters of our surface roads do per- 
mit us to carry merchandise, then we ought to 
carry it over the elevated road. 

Another objection isthat there is no limit of 
location. Yes, there isa limit of location. The 
limit of location is that which may be fixed by the 
Board of Aldermen, whose jurisdiction is pract- 
cally the same as that of County Commissioner in 
other counties. 

Another objection is that towns and cities get no 
damages where the road passes land which is 
owned by the town or city. I do not think it will 
Unless you put 
fw an elevated structure you must widen the 
streets. You will save the enormous cost of 
widening the streets by providing for travel on an 
elevated structure. 

Another criticism is that the railroad commis- 
sioners are to have no control over this road. Mr, 
Ball admitted the other day that the railroad com. 
missioners, by the express language of the bill, 
are to ouperintond the construction, but he sald 
they had no contro! after the road was constructed. 
The General Statutes, chapter 119, section 14, pro- 
vide that ‘the beard of railroad commissioners 
shall have the general supervision of all railroads 
and railways,” (‘‘railroads” in the statutes means 
steam railroads, and “railways” meaus street rail- 
ways), ‘‘and shall examine the same, and the pro- 
visions of the six following sections shall apply to 
all railroads and railwaye.” What are those pro- 
visions? First, that the board shall see that ail 
laws are complied with; second, that — shall 
inform the corporations of necessary repairs and 
additions in bags | stock, station houses, etc.; 
thira, that they shall examine the condition of any 
road upon complaint; fourth, that they shall in- 
vestigate cases of death. There is nothing con- 
nected with the poe gone or running of a 
street railway over which the railroad commission. 
ers have not the same control and the same super- 
vision that they have over steam railroads. 

Mr. Ball said that the settied policy of the Com- 
monwealth is against elevated railroais- He 
— have said forty years ayo that the settled 
policy of the Commonwealth was against steam 
railroads. The settled policy of the Common- 
wealth is not against elevated railroads; nothing 
of the kind. On thecontrary, so far as the policy 
of the State has been indicated, ft is in favor of ele- 
vated railroads, for they have already granted a 
charter to Mr. Meigs for an elevated railroad. 
The idea that the settled policy of this Common- 


ment, against progress, is false to Massachusetts- 

The last objection is an objection which is always 
made, and that is as to the constitutionality of the 
bill. I shall not waste any time upon that. 
will take the risk. The courts will determine that 
question. 

Read the bill. Its first section gives authority 
for the construction, equipment, maintenance and 
operation of the road. The second and third sec- 
tions provide in the most careful way for the loca 
tion of the road by the board of aldermen. Care- 
ful plans are to be put in, showing where the road 
is to run, a full hearing is to be had after notice to 
all parties interested, and no Jocation is to be 
granted unless the board of aldermen are satisfied 
upon every point in regard to it. The fourth sec- 
tion provides that a most carefully prepared plan 
shall ve submitted to the best authority in the 
State, that is, the railroad commissioners. 

The fifth section provides, as I have said,in the 


in 
whoee property is injured in any way. 

The eighth section provides for the purchase of 
rea] estate by the right of eminent domain, exact- 


estate. 


nses of the construction of the row 
ssuing of common stock, introduci 
ure which, I think, will commend 








fest these things as tending to show the good 
faith which actuates these people, and that they 
_ preparing to meet the exigency now in ques- 
‘oh when you give them the power to do it. 


m . is proper that I should refer to some of the 
ee which were made by Mr. Welch and by 
: *. Ball for the remonstranis. Mr. Ball suggested 
. that by our bill we ask for a permanent loca- 
— in the city of Boston, and he says, “They are 
> ug to enjoy this right forever.” He suggested to 

“ that he thought that was something monstrous. 
oul gentlemen, when you pay for a thing you 

ag at to have it. Our bill ia an honest bill, which 
Provides indemnification to the fullest extent. 


— courts have decided that if street 
oa Tun along a _ street, although it 
o- annoy you who live on the side of 


ae ne you cannot recover damages because 
one of the ordinary uses of a street. r 


have held that telegraph and telephone poles | of that relief. Itis not the 





that has been paid out, so that ever 
| stock issued shall be represented by a dollar 
actually spent in the construction of the road. 


| The twelfth section provides for tae use of elec- 


most careful and thorough manner, evading noth- 
for compensation to every owner and lessee 


The tenth section provides for paying the ex- 
, &., by the 

a new feat 
tself to you, 
basing the issue of atock upon the actual amount 
dollar of 


| 





wealth is against improvement, against advance. | 


We | 


} tric power as the motor, or any other power 


which may be found desirable. 
| The thirteenth section 
| or acquisition of private lands. 


rovides for the purchase 


| The fifteenth section provides for the acceptance 


| of the location. !t must be done in three y 
| and then construction must take place with 


road Commissioners, “for 


| 
| 
| 


Where Do You Go to Lunch! 

Many business men makea serious mis- 
take. Their time being very valuable, par- 
ticnlarly at the noon hour, they take but a 
few minutes for lunch. This is natural 
and right. But many of them think lunch 
amatter of so slight conseqnence that it 
makes little difference what they eat and 
where they get it. This is aserious matter. 
A lunch, however light, should be well 
cooked and well served. This kind of 
cooking and this kind of serving are to be 
obtained at Woodward's Lunch Room, No. 
18 Bedford street, a most convenient place 
for business men. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had piaced in his hands by an East India missien- 
ary the formula of a aimpie vegetable remedy for 
tne speedy and permanent cure of Consumption 
Bronchitis, Catarrh. Asthma and all throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous eae | and all Acrvons Uomplaints, 
after having tested ite wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suflering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, Wrench or English, with full 
directions for pecpertes and using. Sent by mail 
xy addressing with stamp, naming this paper. 

. A. NOYES, 820 Power’s Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


Stage Whispers. 


The annual spring theatricals of the 
Hasty Pudding Club will be given in Union 
Hall, Boylston Street, on the evenings of 
April 17, 18, 19. The piece this year is a 
clever burlesque on the [liad of Homer, 
called ‘‘Helen and Paris, or the dude, 
the dunce, and the daisy.” As usual, the 
performances are for the benefit of the 
’Varsity crew and the Hasty Padding Fund. 
Tickets can be had at Connoley’s, the 
Adams House, Thayer's, the Parker House 
and the Women’s Exchange, 98 Boylston 
Street. , 


Improvement in Painting. 


It is an acknowledged fact that common 


| house painting is not done as skilfully and 
| with the durability that it was fifty years 


ly as the steam railroads may purchase real | 


shall see fit to extend the time not exceeding one 


year more. 


Let us say this in closing. First, here is a great 


| necessity for relief. 


menety Senses the necessity 
est End, it is not Mr. 


ago! 

Whatisthe reason? Great improvements 
have been made in the mechanical arts, 
science has accomplished much, valuable 
discoveries have developed wonders. 


affected every one. 
lar! To make a show of getting it every- 
of the earth. 


without a living compensation. 


and charge a fair price for it. 
satisfaction was the result. 


perience in the manufacture of paints, Mr. 
Wheeler has made valuable discoveries, 


and more satisfactory results. 














| pamphlet, 


| 


just issued by Mr. 


ASAHEL WHEELER, 
145 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 





Silk Floss, 2c. skein. 
mont St, 

Stamped Liuen Bibs, 5c. 
Tremont &t. 











That is done in | 


| AMUSEMENTS. 
| 
| 
| 


That is the seoond | 


It is the desire for cheapness that has 
A dollar’s worth of 
labor or material is wanted for half a dol- 


thing is counterfeited, and we have become 
aiders and abetters in universal roguery! 
This will apply to every nation on the face 


Mean competition compels work done 
Fifty 
years ago a painter was given a job to do, 
with the single admonition of ‘Do it well 
General 


As a result of many years’ study and ex- 


whgreby paint will endure twice as long 
as ever before, and the labor of painting 
will yield to the employer a better reward 


This information is embodied in a neat 
Wheeler, 
. | which he presents to the public free, or 
n one | Mailed for 2 cents. 
| year of not less than three miles of single track or | 

a mile and a half of double track, unless the Rail- 
cause shown,” 


J. Warren Bailey, 108 Tre- 


J. Warren Bailey, 108 
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BOSTON THEATRE. 
EUGENE TOMPKINS. . .Proprietor and Manager 
Monday. April 7, 
SEASON OF GRAND 


GERMAN OPERA 


| By the Artista and Entire Organization from the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


Doors open at 1.30 and 7.15. Begins at2 and = 7.45+ 
PARK THEATRE. 
J. A. CRABTREE.......... eecces sees »- MANAGER 





Second Week Commencing April 7. 
THE FAMOUS 


HERRMANN, 


The Eminent Prestidigitateur. 





BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Manager. .... sees abs eoelouios MR, R. 
Second Month. 
“Nothing so Laughable” 


As Mr. William Gillette’s New Comedy, 


LL THE COMFORTS OF HOME, 


Great clouses. Great Merriment. 


M. FIELD 





A 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
Commencing Monday, April 14. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN'S 
LATEST COMIC OPERA, 


THE GONDOLIERS, 


By an American Company. 
Under Management of Mr. John Stetson. 


HOLLIS THEATRE 


Isaac B. Ricu, Pryup. and Mao’r 


Daniel Frohman’sa Production of 
MARK TWAIN’S STORY 


PRINCE AND PAUPER, 


—WwiTH— 
ELSIE LESLIE, 


Dramatized hy Mrs Abby Sage Richardson. 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wedn’day & Saturd’y. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
PROCTOR & MANSFIELD, Props. & Managers 
Week Beginning Monday, Agril 14, 


THE STOWAWAY. 


The Best Play of the Season. 
Mats. Tues., Thurs., Sat. at2. Evenings at 7.45. 
Best seats, $1 00, 75c. 50c. Others, 80c and 20c. 
Children one half price. 
Next week—Wm. Gillette’s famous war drama, 
“HELD BY THE ENEMY.” 


STREET 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


543 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
6. F. KEITH ....+....++..Proprietor anu Manager . 


WEEK OF APRIL 14, 


LOUIS BEAUVAIS, 


THE CELEBRATED GYMNAST, 
— AND A NEW—— 


BILL OF SPECIALTIES 
HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WM. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors and Managers. 
Week Commencing April 14, 1890, 
And at the Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, 


TONY PASTOR’S DOUBLE CO, 


26th consecutive season of the Grand Amuse- 
ment Enterprise that has always been in the ad- 
vance, original in ideas, unequalled in excel- 
lence, a pioneerin novelty and first in public 
esteem. TONY PASTOR, with his standard spe- 
cialty stars and added Kuropean vaudeville 
celebrities, specially selected in Europe by Tony 
Pastor. Next week, commencing April 21, 1890, 
Mr. J. W. Wallick in his new play, “Sam Hous- 
ton.’ 


GRAND MUSEUM & NATATORIUM. 


Corner Washington and Dover Streets, 


NECK AND NECK. 


Olio. Young Lady Pedestrians. Madame Per, 
cival’s Orchestra. Sunday, April 6—Twenty. 
fifth Sacred Concert. A)l for One Dime. 





PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 
The Great Resort. 


Admissionlé cts. 





| GURE FITS! 


do not mean to stop 

for s time and ia oom again. I means 
Eeice! have the disease of FITS, EP. 

PSY or FA NG SICKNESS a life-long study. 
warrant my pemecy to cure the worst cases, 
others have failed is no reason for receiving & 
i pn A.) Co for ©, Seeatios and a Tree Bottle 
¥ 'e ve Express an ‘ost 
Ge ROOT, Me 4,183 Perri at ere Vonks 





Ee 
MRS. MARION WALKER. 


I wish to employ a few ladies on salary, to take 
charge of my business at their homes. Entirely 
unobjectionable; light; very fascinating and 
healthful ;no talking required; permanent po- 
sition; wages $10 per week of Good 
pay for part time, My references include some 
of the best, well known papers of Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg and elsewhere. Address 
with stamp MKS. ARION WALKER, 

4th and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky. 

cd 











corr 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


THE HONEST OLD TOAD. 


Oh, a queer little chap is the honest old wad, 
A funny old fellow is he; 

Living under the stone by the side of the road, 
"Neath the shade of the old willow-tree. 


He is dressed in all brown from his toes to his 


crown, 
Save hie vest that is silvery white. 
He takes a long nap in the heat of the day, 
And walks in the cool, dewy night. 
“Raup, youp!"’ says the frog, 
From his home in the bog, 
But the toad he seys never a word; 
He tries to be good like the children who should 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Have you used 


PEARS sop: 


D. E. POLAND & CO., 


= a, 


Be seen, but never be heard. 
When winter draws near, Mr. Toad goes to bed, 
And he sleeps as sonnd as a top, } 
But when May blossoms follow soft April showers 
He comes out with a skip, jamp and hop; 
He changes his dress only once, I confeas— 
Every spring, and bis oll worn-out coat, 
With trousers and walatcoat, be rolls in a ball 
And stuffs the whole thing down his throat. 
“K rruk k-rruk!” says the frog, 
From his home in the bog, 
But the toad he says never a word; 


SS a 


2 pigs 
— 


eS == 


Sas 


He tries to be good, like the children who should 
Be seen, but never be head. 
—|Tne Preebyterian. 


The Truth About a Boy. 


He comes out at the front door, 
faced and happy. He comes out for no 
particular reason, save that he wants to be 
moving about. He is full of physical ac. 
tion, and must get some of it out of him | 
before bedtime, or he won't be fit to sleep 


He doesn't know this with his head, but his | & 


body knows it; for, after all, the body 


does a good desl of its own thinking inde- 


pendently of what we call consciousness. 
He stands on the step and looks up and 
down the street. He doesn't know 
what he is looking for. Indeed, he is a 
looking foranything. He just looks witl 

a sort of undignified hope that he will re 


something suggestive to him of what to do. | 


He jumps down the steps and goes to the 
gate, hangs on ita moment, makes a few 


boy can make, and nobody else would make 
if he could. They don't mean anything. 
He makes them because—well, because 


(250 Lamartine St, 


sounds with his voice such as nobody but a | 


CARPENTERS & BUILDERS 


1S WATER STREET. 


Offices and Banks fitted up at short notice. 


\SUBURBAN WORK SOLICITED 
bright- | 2 


STRICTLY PURE 


MILK and CREAM. 


Delivered at 
Boston. 


aseasonable hour anywhere in 


ONE COW’S MILK 


TNVALIDS - AND - CHILDREN 


Specolaity. 
A. 


R. BROWN, 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


J. W. and B. 


Jamaica Plain | 


GRIFFITH’SiCO. ERR 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and omavevss Troy machines enable 
| us to execute every 
in & most satisfactory manner. 


* OUR SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 


LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ftc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Als« 
carpet: beating and naptha cleans‘ng. 
Senc postal for team to cali. 
40 Branch offices located throughout the 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester 

Send all orders to 


'Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 
175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No, 6531-2. 


escription of Laundry work 


Upwards of 
city 


WATER Bly 


‘ \ RO ac ns, 
} ' tet eee t 
1 a h HMI 
No dust. Not ae 
Satisfaction 
money refunded 
mall, 60c 
BARN ARD &€ (@ 
Was 


Dgtor 


SAMUEL ROGERS, 


FLORIST. 
565 Washinaton Sire 


(Under the Adams House. 


aa » ran cereale SES. B 
te rush Hill Row 


Wall Papers! 


LS 


ALL LATEST 
he isa boy. As if he had suddenly though?| (7 FeRAM OF R« ses | ‘Ladies and Gentlemen’ S 5 STYLE! 
of something to do, he bangs the gate open oe 


and rushes down the middie of the street Ph ep ee a eee Binge gO et DISEAS ES LOWEST WHOLESALE RATES, 


j . > y > >» > a ~ls " g : | 

yelling like a young Indian. Bat he has | ang softness it imparts makes ita grateful luxury, | © onfidentially treated by a first class regular Har- | . 
not saddenly thought of something to do. | as well as a toilet necessity | vard physician of great experience ; terms low and | -- A... 
He has simply done that because he} Thegrowth and management of the hair scientifi- | interview free and strictly private. Apply to 





couldn't think of anything else to do, and 
must do something. 


He doesn’t 
He throws the 


feels sorry if it hits the mark. 
wantto hurt the dog. 


are there, and it is handy todo so. For a 
few minutes he stands and looks up into a 
tree at—nothing. Then he breaks into a 


run again, and suddenly sits down on the | : = 
curbstone as if he had accomplished some- | HERR “"eP"me 


thing and was content.—[{ Washington Cap- 


ital. 





A New Method of shihdnate Diseases. 


HOSPITAL REMEDIES. 


What are they? There isa new depart- 
ure in the treat.ient of disease. 


noted specialists of Europe and America, 
and bringing them within reach 


For instance, the treatment pursued by spe- | 
cial physicisns who treat indigestion, stom- | 


achand liver troubles only was obtained 
and prepared. The treatment of other | 
physicians, celebrated for curing catarrh | 
was procured, and so on till these incom- | 
parable cures, now include disease of the 
lungs, kidneys, female weakness, rheuma- 
tism and nervous debility. 

This new method of *‘one remedy for one 
disease,” must appeal to the common sense 


of all sufferers, many of whom have expe- | 


rienced the ill effects and thoroughly re- 
lize the absurdity of claims of Patent Med- | 
icines which are guaranteed to cure every | 
ill out of a single bottle, and the use of | 
which, as statistics prove, has ruined more | 
stomachs than alcohol. A circular describ- 
ing these new, remedies is sent free on rea- 
ceipt of stamp to pay postage by Hospital | 
Remedy Company, Toronto, Canada, sole | 
proprictors. 


Hard Food Makes Hard, Firm Teeth. 


The law of deterioration from disuse, 
says a writer in Good Houskeeping, obtains 
with the teeth, as well as with other things. 
The constant and regular use of them in 
masticating hard food tends to make them 
grow harder and stronger, and better able 
to resist the influences that make for decay, 
while onthe other hand, living on soft 
food and neglect of mastication makes 
them tender, softens the enamel and ren- 
ders them easily susceptible to corroding 
effects. This is sometimes especially shown 
in the case of people after a long illness, 


Then he picks upa)| 
stone and fires it at a dog, and cringes and | 


wore MINARD'S LINIMENT === 


stone because he and the dog and the stone | 


It con- | 
sists in the collection of specifics used by | 


eally advised. 
ter 5q., Cor. 


Mrs. Dr. H. F. MUMLER, 
Shawmut Ave., Boston. 


Whatever the cause—be it BURN or BRUISES 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this King 
of Pain always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
MINARD’SLINNI- 


Sold by 


& CO. 


Large bottles on 25 cents. 
Prepared by NELSOE 
ASS. 


B. V. HOWE, Optician, 


(Successor to Van Alstine & Howe.) 


LARGE ASSURTMENT. 
FINEST GOODS. 


THE EYE A SPECIALTY. 


gNo Charge, for consultation. 


all drug- 
BOSTON, 








of all. | 





106 Tremont St , Studio Building. 








| give children soft food, 


| cause only part of the teeth are used. 


'teeth, because the 


|and there remains until thrown ont. 


who find their teeth tender and sore when 
they begin to return to a diet of solid food. 
A dentist speaking on this subject says: 
Some men have healthy teeth all their lives 
because they were given good, hard food 
during infancy. That is the period to be- 
gin to save the teeth, Mothers and nurses 
utterly ignorant 
in many cases of the result. Crusts and 
hard stuffs should be given to children as 
| soon as they can eat them. In this way the 
teeth begin to grow healthy, and gradually 
harden with time and use. The chewing- 
| gum girl gives her molars plenty of w hole- 
some and unwholesome exercise. But | 
chewing gum is not especially healthy, 


| jaw exercise more than anything else. But | 
in eating hard, wholesome food, all the | 
teeth come in contact with the substance. 
Tobacco chewing is not healthy for the 
tobacco is generally | 
placed in one location, like chewing-gum, 
The 
southern negroes have better teeth than 
most any race, because they use them from 
childhood up in masticating hard food. 


Aunt Coupon— And 


now, Georgie, how | 


do you like the fine gold watch I sent you | 


on your birthday? 


Georgie—I liked it pretty well, auntie. 


After me an’ Billy Smith got tired hearin’ | 


it tick we busted it open and took out der 
works. Bill's got der spring tied cnto his 
dog. It’s a ‘bully dog, too.—[Jewelers 
Review. 


20 Ches. | 
| 


| settiement is made. 


DR. BROOKS, 


18 Temple Pi., Room 6, = 
Open evenings, Sunda s and holidays. 


STRAW HATS. 


LADIES WISHING TO HAVE THEIR 


——TO THE-—— 

SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS 
Wii! find a ful) assortment of shapes at 
POOL BROTHERS 
HAT AND BONNET BLEACHERY, 

16 Hanover Street. Boston. 


‘Past Due Accounts. 


GEO. R. TABER & CO., 


LAW AND COLLECTION OFFICE, 


No 31 Milk Street, Room 10, 
Bowdoin Bullding, 


Past due accounts collected in all parts of the 
United States and British Provinces. through relia 
ble attorneys. No commissions charged 


Send for circular. Notary Public’s Office. 


PARK SQUARE 


BILLARD HALL, 





E. H. C. JOY, Proprietor, 


166 & 168 Columbus Ave. 


be- 
{t is 


| New and First-Class Tables | 
| Large and Well Ventilated Hall ! 


Choicest Brands of Cigars on Sale. 
166 and 168 Columbus Ave. 
= = ae 
| BMRS. MARION WALKER. 


I wish to empioy a few laidies 
o arge ef my business at the 

| ctionable: light 

| he aithtal no tal 


onsalary, to take 

homes. Entirely 

cinating anc 
snept 


u om P rt v . ty refer T e 
of the best, well kn nile of & ville, 
ceti ahaeeh Bi Sts : 1 4 WickER ddress 

_ d Cuestnui sirecis, Louisville, Ky. 


BOSTON 


Hats & Bonnets Remodelled 


BOSTON. 


unless 
Best references furnished. 


Wm. Matthews, Jr 


147 MILK STREET. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


' 
! 





On and after Dec. 9, 1889, 

TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER &A 

be CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE Wit 

6, 30 A. M. “ery aor Conta: for Troy ut 

ro an 

8, 30 3 ° M. “EXPRESS, SLEEPING (ale 
—— 

ll. 30 4 "ACCOMMODATION for Tres 

Aipany. 

= 00 ¢ . DAILYEXPRESS, with Sat 

— to Chicago via Niagara Fa 

Line and via Erie and Boston Line; alsa 

Louis via Michigan Cen ral and Wabash R 

P.M. EXPRES-, with Sleeping (ot 

‘ Chicago via N agar- Falls and Us 

and Gand Trunk Ry. 

J R. WATS Gen’) Pass. se 


AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated & 
logues, Price-Lists, and Law Prints 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societit 
Ete., Blank Forms, Drafts, Recew® 
NVENTORIES, Schedules, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—al! colon 
OTE, Letter and Billheads, Stateme™ 
Trade Announcements, Dar 
E Latest Novelties in Wedding 
Invitations, Etec., engraved or pms 
N the highest style of the art 
finest stock, inks, and materials 
EVER will regret having your — 
done—neatly, promptly.correct 


Gitd.£. CROSBY & CO., Bas 


No. 383 Washington St., opp 
i Take Elevator ‘to Row ra 


Genesis 
~e (rien 
(gra 


with ® 


Va 


Lip 


of a. ie . Gr 
aphaitramde Becee Th 


- INSTRUCTION. 


CALIXA LAVELLEE. 





Piano, Harmony & Com ositio® 


Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Street: 









12, 1890 


d Mare 


| 

ntie and sweet melodies, sacred and secular | 

= alee and all other kinds of music are in our 
thousands of books and millions of sheet mus- 


te pie Ces. 


‘NG PLAYSRS’ (Pap. $1, Bds. $1.95) 
onULAR COLLECTION New, bright and 
§ Pis Pieces. 
TNE? (Bas. $2, Cloth $2.50.) By 
S. B. Whitney. 33 fine Or- 
by 20 distin- 


ay. A 
‘WHITNEY’S 
AN ALBUM 
a es for Manualand Pedal, 
Ciished composers. 


4 nelpful, useful friend to pupil and teacher is 

MASON'S PIANO-~ = ($2.50 by Wm. Mason 
FORTE TECHNICS and W.S8. B. Mathews. 
This admirable system ot scales, arpeggios and all 
ner needed technical exercises, with good direc- 
holds a high place in the esteem of thorough 
ind should be everywhere used. 


“her 
ons, 
wachers, 


Our th roughly good, genial and practical 


shool Music Books are widely known and used. 
Do you use them ? ; 
SONG Bookl, Primary, (30 cts., $3 doz.); 


MANUAL Book 2, Meiium, (40 cts., $4.20 doz.) ; 
pook $, Higher Classes, (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) by L. | 


©. Emerson, is his last and best book, and a rare 
od book for schools. 
MOTION (25 cts., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Board 


S@NGS man, isa delight to teachers and chil 
ren 
Any book matled promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


Animal Magnetism 
AS A CURATIVE AGENT, 


True mesmerism is an acknowledged fact 
the most learned savans of the civilized world. 

That a person, while in the true mesmeric con- 
io n, can detect disease is conceded by most of 
the medica! faculty. 

itis an established fact that the most wonderful 
ores bave been effected through mesmerism 
when all other means have failed. Such being the 
case, it only remains for the invalidto know who 
wa 


by 





Reliable Mesmeric Physician. 


L Rosé, Mrs. H. F. Momler places herself before the 


rs | 


ES 
ATES, 


ret families of Boston and its vicinity, who have 
been restured to perfect health by her treatment, 
sod through whose solicitations only that others 
may be benefited, she has consented to have her 
ngme appear in a medical advertisement. 


MRS. H. F. MUMLER, 


20 Chester Sq., Cor. Shawmut Avenue 
BOSTON. 


$1,054,800. 
(UESUAY, APRIL 15, 1890. 


L. F. CROSBY, Broker, 


Room 1, 265 Washington St., 


Opp. Water St. 


Bosten 





N. B.—Any order sent to this agency will re 
vive the same care and promptness as at the home 
office in New Orleans. 





GER 834 
HE West +i ae 
or Troy 
“i MASSAGE 
for Tres - 
th Sa And Magnetism. 
+ alse MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 
: z ‘aia 32 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & Co 
j Am 
Mrs. Faxon bas been very successful in the treat- 
Re ment of obs*inate cases—Nervous Diseases, Debil- | 
rated Ca tty, Anemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Ailments, 
« Printing sad is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 
‘a = © past patients. Also, instruction given in | 


OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


A PLEASED CUSTOM 


ER 


jeassuch,andis endorsed by some of the | 


Mice Hours—9 to land 2 to 6, and Sunday After- | 
noons. | 





THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT, 








_ The above terms can 

ers, Kings, § ker 
lly to 

Books should t 


Ruling, Printing and Binding. 


2 eae sat sincersigmed will call on reoelpt of postal, CQMPLEXION MASKS 

eaniTs, Bh an Z sive estimates for as complete a Book as 

slong aad. ! furnished. Reduce double‘chins, wrinkles, and all imperteotione of 

, Bes? th kin. Guaranteed harmless. Price $1.50. For 

eo ‘ B. F. BENNETT, Masks, Creams, Lotions, etc., vall at 
a Pree oe “stoner and Manufacturer of BLANK BOOKS MAMZELLE’S TOILET PARLORS, 

. New Set 100 Pages te the Quire. Room 39, 178 Tremont st. 


No. 6 Federal St., 


ee 


Hes - Rulers - Rulings. 


be applied to Schoolmas- 
Reed and Bad Boys, but 
eccountantsand Bookkeepers. 
€ made on the improved methods of 


BOSTON. | 


RHEUMATISM, | 


Neuralgia, Sciatica, Paralysis, Nervous- 


ness, Sleeplessness. | 
DPR. EDISON'S 


THERMO-ELECTRIC RING. 


ALL OTHEK KIND* KEPT IN STOCK, 


Its power lasts for years and never weakens by 
use. Itactsatonce. No sensation. 
No matter what part of the body is affected. 


IT CURES YOU. THAT'S THE IDEA. 
Our daily mail is crowded with unsolicited testi- 


| monials from well-known people, like the fvullow- 
ing: 
From the Late Geo, H. Patch, Past Com- 


mander G. A. R. and military editor of the Boston 
Globe: “This itto certify that I used the Thermo. 
Electric Ring for muscular rheumatism in the 
shoulder. In i2hours after putting on the Ring 
the pain disappeared and has pot since returned.” 

Mr. Wood, bookkeeper for James Skinner & 
Co., leather manufacturers, High st., says: “I have 
slept much better since wearing your Ring. It 
cured my sciatica.” 

Charies DP. Huannewell, 146 Commonwealth 
av., Boston, sayi: “I have bought sever | of your 
Rings, and they give great satisfaction. It is worth 
$100. You may use my name for reference.” 

Mr ©. Whitten, of firm of Isaac Fenno & Co. 
wholesale clothing, Summer st., says: “Several of 
my friends are wearing your Ring, and they all 
say itisa great benefit to them.” 

- Irving Magee, with Parker & 
North Market st., says “Your Ring 
good service; has cured my paralysis.” 

John B. Turner, Postmaster, post office New- 
tonville, Mass., says: “Il write to say that Mrs, 
Turner has worn the Ring constantly since its re- 
ceipt. It cured her neuralgia mn three days.”’ 

Mrs. Horace F. Packard, 11S Summer at., 
Brockton: ‘My father, who has suffered consid- 
erably with rheumatism, were your Ring, and re- 
ceived great relief from it; ana he could sleep 


49 
done 


Wood, 
has 


\ nigtits while wearing it, which he has not been 


able to do fora longtime, owtng to uervousness 
and sleeplessness.” 

3.cC, Mt. Furbish, Clerk of Municipal Court, 
Biddeford, Me.: ‘l am satisfied your Ring did me 
good. Italleviatedthe numbness and pain, and 
quieted the whole nervous aystem. Have recom. 
mended it to many.” 

M. Linwood Thomas, 63 Kingston st., Bos- 
ton, with Davis, Maraton & Wo., writes: ‘The 
Ring cured that tired feeling; was very satisfac- 
tory.” 

Albert Burgess, 36 Newton st., Somerville, 
writes: “I can sav Ll have had much less pain in 
my head since using your ring.” It »revents heart 
troubles. 

A. C. Haskins, Highiand’s, writes: The Ring 
I got from you I have worn constantly, and I have 
been entirely free from Rheumatism since wearing 
it.” It also cures colds and gout. 

Mr. seth Perkins, the superintendent of 
the Sewerage Department, says itis the best 
rheumatic remedy imeuse, and would not be with- 
out it for $500. 


And Hundreds of Others. See Circulars. 


PRIC?. OF RING, TWO DOLLARS, 
Our Bands are of the same material asthe Rings, and 
are made to apply toany part of the body. Price $2.00 
eact A cure for lame back and kidney troubles 
LORING & UCO., 
Office 37 Winter St., . Boston. 


Opposite Shepard, Norwell & Co.'s 


Cut this out and keep it. It won't appear every day. 
REMEMBER, this is the original and genuine ring. See? 


AGNES 
BOOTH 
CIGARS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
COB 
> 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


All kinds of Rubber Boots and 'Overshoes Repaired at 
Short Notice and Warranted. 


BELL’S SPICED 


make the dressing cut upnicely. 


BOSTON 


63 ELM STREET. 


Leather Boots. 


Tapping Misses’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 15c. 
GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


Lotof Shoes that have been repaired an 
not 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices 


All Kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes male to measure. 
Liat for Leather Work : Tapping Men’s Boots, 50c.; heeling 25c. Tap- 
| ping Boys’ Boots, 45c.; Hee 


ing, 20c. Tap- 


ing Women’s Boots, 45¢ ; Heeling, 20c. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoe 


ealled for. All kinds of Men’s an 


ELAVOR YOUR 
Meat, Game and Poultry Dressing with 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A Nick Dressinc: 
bread and season with two teaspoonfuls of salt and BeEtt's Pouurry 
SPIce to suit the taste (on account ofthe purity, not more than a table 
spoonful to the dressing of an eight pound turkey), also one tablespoonful 
of butter or fat salt pork cut up very fine. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 


WM: G. BELL & CO., Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


Rubber Soles applied to 


SEASONING, 


Take 1 pint of soaked 


An ogg well worked in will 





ISEASONING 







Price 


Falmouth - Stock - Farm, 


SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


On the lines of the Central Massachusetts and Boston 


| 


B, ALDRICH & CO. 


& Albany Railroads, 16 miles 


from Boston. 





> > 
Tr 


ROLAND 


8,by CROWN CHIEF, 850. 


(Roland will go to Rutland, May Ist, for his regular season. ) 
GUY KOHL, by GUY WILKES, dam by STEINWAY, 8100. 


YOUNG ROLAND, 


by ROLAND, $50. 





Teams will be boarded and the horses jogged and conditioned by experienced men 


on reasonable te-ms. 
Horses taken to Sudbury free of charge. 


Plenty of carriage room, 


and tracks (outdoor and indoor). 


Board $2.50 per week for mares when being served to Falmouth 


horses. For terms apply to 


CF. CLARK, 


Causeway Street, Boston, 


Falmouth House. 





Jornsdl 


pS 








i 


) 
sere 
€. g2X\0. 
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~ UNLIKE ANY OTHER.=— 


Positively Cures Diphthort 
Cough, Catarrh, In uenza, 


Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarse 
‘holera Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism. 
Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back, 


Hacking Conch, Whounine 
Neuralgi octhache, Earacus 
n Body or Limba, 


i 


and Soreness 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


It Is marvelous. how many different complaints it will 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and Bruises like 


cnre, Its strong point les in the fact that it acu 
ie. Relieving il manner of Cranips, Chius 


Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains. 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


All who bu 
refunded if not abtindant!y satisiied. Ketai 
of the United States, or Canada. £2 Vaiual 


or order direct 


™ us and request it, shall receiye acertificate that the monvy «hrall b« 
i 3 cts.; 6 bottles, 
je pamphiet sent free, 


0. Express 


prepaid to any pari 
. 8. JOHNSON & CoO 


Boston, Mass 


FINE LIQUORS FOR FAMILY USE GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT 
BROWN, RILEY & CO., 


At GEO. W. TORREY & CoO., 


24 and 25 So. Market St. 
SOLE AGENTS for New Engiand for 


EARLY TIMES WHISKEY 


In cases; bottled only by the distillers in Kentucky 
D. HARRELL, 
TAILOR 
'« 


21 ELM ST., BOSTON. 


Gentlemen's Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, &c 
cleaned, dyed and repaired on reasonable terms 
Latlies’ Sacques a specialty. 


: : OUR :: 
Qa specialtics. 
UR. P. KENISON, 10 Temple Pl. 


Over B.H.Stearn & Co.'s, J. Parker Buntin, Mgr 


Take Elevator _ 








WORTH 


treet. 


CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH 








PENNYROYAL PILLS. 


PREPARE for TREE- 

ULEE. ELAN FING. Order now; REO po as sf BRAND. = 
we verything in Fruit and Safe, sure ome .. Ladies, 
rosition Ornamental line. Call, or Pennies & Biqmond Beand,'s res meuie 
, eimai Raving awe ieee ae 

te. y - m , 
mate pay + 






Urserymen, 14 State st., Boston Mass. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers, | 


Pe} 


BANKERS 


AND BROKERS, 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 
Orders in Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New, York, Philadelphia and “Saltimore. 


A. L. BROWN, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N 


-Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y. 


-- 


W.J. RILEY, 
Gotton Co 











iene 





Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks chiefly used. Dr. Solomon treats all CHRONIC 
Diseases, makes a specialty of LUNG TROUBLES, CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
TIC FITS, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 8ST. VITUS DANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS, ECZEMA and all SKIN DISEASES, KIDNEY AND 
LIVER TROUBLES and a'l DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. PILES and FISTULA cured 
without the use of the knife and cure guaran 


. Consultation free. 





LADIES BE BEAUTIFUL. 


| Love is not so blind but that husbands can see a vast 
| improvement in the complexion ot their wives after using 
the Egyption Toilet Preparations. You may be ever so 
pleasing and amiable, but if your face is marred by 
imples, black-heads. etc., you will wish for @ remedy. 
his you will find at29 Temple Place, Boston. Approved 
by Chemists. 


___/ European Teachers’ Home 


Supplies Schools and Families with competent 
French, German and Italian Teachers, Govern- 
nesses, Nurses and Maids at short notice. 

French and German taught by native teachers 
on reasonable terms. 


MADAME H. HARDY, 
Banner of Light Building. 8 1-23 Bosworth St. 


° 


WANTED—Agents to obtain su®ecribers 
Sor the COMMONWEALTH. Address or call 
Commonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Bromfleld St., 
Boston. 


SHE KNEW. 
They talked of dress, and he explained 
The very latest style cravat, 
She puckered up her lips and said, 
She knew a better tie than that. 
—fClothier and Furnisher. 
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A Well-Known Optici 

The great law of neenpenitiion is con: | 
stantly exhibited in the progress of civil- | 
ization. What we lose in one way we gain | 
ilization., with its close application to con- | 
tinuous work, has greatly affected the eye- 
ress of science has constantly kept up with | 
the demands made upon it, and as new! 

HIGH-CLASS 
been remedied by the increased skill of the | 
optician. Few people realize how wonder- 
come. This was impressed upon the 
writer's mind a day ortwo since in going | 
equipped establishment of Mr. C. D. Place, Mr. WILLIAM E. HODGKINS 
the well-known optician, who recently) has been over 30 years connected 
had been for 12 years, into his capacious | 
and excellently lighted rooms on the ground | ©® (for 20 years as partner), He 
Mr. Place’s reputation among the opticians | sole charge of the buying and 
of Boston has so long been thoroughly ¢s-| manufacturing departments ot the 
gratuitous; but his new quarters are so ex- | old business. 
ceptionally commodious and well adapted Mr. EDWARD W. HODGKINS 
success in the future cannot fail to be even 
with the same firm 
rreater then that which he has i 3 
greater then that which he has enjoyed in HODGKINS & HODGKINS 
27 SCHOOL STREET, 
NILES BUILDING. 


in another. For instance, our modern civ- | 
sight of the human family, but the preg: | HODGKINS & HODGKINS, 
troubles have come upon the eye they have 
ful a science the study of the eye has be- Tailoring for Gentlemen 

’ 
through the admirable and completely | 
moved from Washington street, where he) with the firm of C has. A. Smith & 
floor of the Niles building, 23 School street. | has had for many years last past, 
tablished as to render comment entirely | 
for the large business he carries on that his | | has been for 13 years connected 
the past. 

have taken the chambers, 
Directly opposite the old stand. 


The interesting sermon reccntly preached 
in Park Street Church by Dr. Gregg on the | 
Southern, or negro question, will, we! 
think, be read with interest by the old abo- | 
litionists who remember the pro-slavery | 
position of this society and church in old 
anti-slavery times. We are pleased to see 
it favorably noticed by some Boston papers | 
and hope it will be printed in a pamphlet, 


and have a wide circulation. Dr. Mr Haier e ctu 4 
oi . r. He ( 8S, for five years cutter 

says truly ‘remember the emancipation of | with chas. A. Smith & Co.’ will be found with 

the slaves was not an act of justice on the| HODGKINS & HODGKINS as above. 

God.” Inthis respect Dr. Gregg seems 

to agree with the so called infidel, 

to be glorified.” H. W. B. 
Gymnastic and Fencing Club, ete. Quarto. 
Cloth, Nearly 250 illustrations. $1.00 net. Mail, 


part of tne nation; it was not a piece even 
. | * - 
William Lloyd Garrison, who after the! 
$2.20 


The customers of the old firm are invited to con- 

| Sows with the new organization,and will be served 

by HODGKINS & HODGKINS from an entirely 

| new, large and beautiful stock, whilst the greatest 

| care willbe used tosecure the most perfect and 
Gregg | *#tlsfactory mechanical resulta. 


of generous and willing statesmanship. It | 

was a war measure—a God imposed ne- | 

cessity. It is really to God that glory is 

due. Man may take credit for slavery but | 

the credit of emancipation belongs to 
| 

final proclamation of emancipation was The Swedish System of 

issued, published it in his paper, the Libera- + . 

tor, setting the type with his own hands, Educational Gymnastics 

and then he concluded some remarks upon | 

this event by saying, ‘‘and who but God Is By BARON NILS Posse, M. G.. graduate of the 

’ . Royal Gymnastic Central Institute, Stockholm, 

Sweden. Formerly instructor in the Stockholm 


CATARERHE. | 
Catarrhal Deatness—Hay Fever—A New 


-Warman on the Voice 


Iilow to Train It—How to Care for It 


Home Treatment. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that) 
these diseases are contagious, or that ~~ 
are due to the presence of lying oe 
inthe lining membrane of the nose =< ig hs ee ie Mister, Les Leo- 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, | ay mo ’ 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and With full page ipmawations. 0. <iaey. | Gp. “00. 


the result of this discovery is that a simple An Hour with Delsarte 


remedy has been formulated whereby! 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever A bheder ‘ ey " 
. . nNrA . 2e dy of Expression. NNA ORG 
are permanently cured in from one thre e) the Chicago wheetveleey, Win a em ot 
simple applications made at home by the! justrations. 4to. Cloth. $2.00, 
patient once in two weeks. P ete ae tg 
N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or 
an ointment; both have been discarded by 
reputable physicians as injurious. A pam- 


phlet explaining this new treatment is sent 
free on receipt of stamp to pay postage LEE AND SHEPARD Boston 
by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 West 8 . 


King Street, Toronto, Canada.—[Christian 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


Advocate. 

Sufferers from Catarrhial trouble should 

carefully read the above. JOHN CLARK, Importer. 
—_ 50 Charles St. 

The prac tic al “recognition that Boston 
women are bestowing upon the merits of | 
the Equipoise waist and the Jenness-Miller | 
bodice speaks louder than words of the 
merit of these hygienic and tasteful sup- 
ports. These garments can be found at re- 
tail in most of the Boston stores. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mall, postpaid 
on receipt of price. Catalogues free. 








| Mahogany Sideboards, Bureaus, Desks, Tall 
Clocks, Dress, Card and other Tabies,Odd Chairs, 
Candle Sticks, etc. A nice selection at reasonable 


| prices. 

Hair Shampooing, 50c H yr denby 35c.; Cuttin 
Bangs, l5c.; Curling Bangs, 15c.; C arling Hair a 
over head, 35c.; ; Cutting Children’s Hair, 25c.; 
Wigs, Waves, Switches, Bangs and Artistic Hair 
Work and Hair Jewelry made to order at reason- 
able prince. Hair Work of every description re. 

aired. F.C. RLOCKLINGER, Ladies’ Hair 


A necessity of every toilet table, as much as of 
the medicine chest, is Pond’s Extract. For extra- 
ordinary redness of the skin, eruptions, pimples, 
eczema, and sunburn, and especially for use after 
shaving, for allaying the irritation of the skin, | 
Pond’s Extract is eosmeaes. It is delightfully re-! Dresser and Wig Maker, 149 A. Tremont st., cor. 
freshing for use in bathing West st. (E levs ator for room 8 8 4,1 flight) Boston. 


CoA 


any other form of taclaldisdguremen . 
Waters can possess a beautiful 
eyes, lovely som Perfeouy 
bea ‘fier of the skin and 


and the positive 
om 
NF mane er Ya. yall any arene Sud 





WANTED—Agents to obtain suecribers 
for the COMMONWEALTH. Address or call 
Commonwealth Pub. Co., 25 Bromfleld St., 
Boston. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


APRIL 12 339 


F BEGINNERS, pupils fron 

FINISHING SCHOOL echools self taught and tutor 

EC any system,taken atany time. Sessions day and ey 
CIAL SPEED CLASSES 


anything published in @ 
ICATION AGEN Y, shorthand and = typewritt 


line, can be found in our list, whether foreign or domes! |: 


NOTE BOOKS, HEADQUARTERS, iss':00c 


list, the largest ever ‘gered by any individual house 

Our merehantile, short! 
TYPE- WRITER WORK, and typewriter servic e is 
class in every respect. Operator with or without machines 
nished on short notice, by the day, week or month. Typewriter 
sought, sold andrented. General agent for all supplies. SE ND 
FOR CIRCULAR. 


8. @. GREENWOOD. 61 Court St., Boston, Mass, 





INSURANCE. 


| IDDER, PEABODY & C0., 
‘BANKERS, A CLORIOUS 


No. 113 Devonshire St., ‘OLD HUNDRED’. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 1 “NASSAU S8T., 
In October, 1889, The Mutual 


Iesue MERCANTILE and TRAVELLERS’ | 
| Life Insurance Company of New 


CREDITS, available in ali parts of the world, 
| York reached and passed the point 


Baving Brothers & Co., ito which its total cash payments 
LONDON, 1 j tor. 
DEATH CLAIMS 


and their co. respondents. 
Buy and sell FOREIGN EXCHANGES anid 
Alone amounted to 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE, 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 

STOCK and BOND ORDERS executed in Bos- 
ton, New York and Philadelpbia. 


SILVER plated Tableware replated at C. H. Low- 
11 & Co’s., 7 Province Court, ston. 


ROMAN ANEMONES 


To be found only at 


CALDER’S FLOWER STORE, 


oop egtates | Street . (wees Pelham.) 


of Dollars. 


No other beneficent institution 
in the world has ever accomplish- 
ed like results, 


CA. HOPKINS, General AgcHL 


COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


95 MILK ST,, BOSTON, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


vusT OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS lec. 31, 1889....$20 660.562.55 
LIABILITIES 18, 204,793.00 66 





fA. B. TURNER & BRO.,%8 


Bankers and Brokers, 


Gk FISKE BUILDING, 


489 STATE STREET, 


"$2,555,768. 5.89 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies ar 
asued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al) 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash Sul- 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured ts entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 0° 
application to the Company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


BOSTON. 














- KENISON 
Ls Ns tropodists and & cess JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 


38 Winter st., first door from Tre; 8. F. TRULL., Secretar 
peat WM. B. TURNER, . Aleat. -See. 








NO BETTER SHOE MADE tha ie THE: CRA WFORD 


Sold in Boston only at Our Six Crawford Shoe Stores: 25: Groen St; RO. 36 Main St neler ee bist ict Ree Se Waste 


agton mn at. iioxbury District.) 


One Hundred Millions 
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